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Two New Books for Teachers 
THE SCHOOLMASTER IN LITERATURE MORRIS’S PHYSICAL EDUCATION 
Containing Selections from the writings of Ascham, Moliére, Fuller, Rousseau, Shen- | ; IN THE PUBLIC SCHOOLS 
stone, Cowper, Goethe, Pestalozzi, Page, Mitford, Bronté, Hughes, Dickens, Thackeray, An eclectic system of exercises, including the Delsartean principles of execution and 
Irving, George Eliot, Eggleston, Thompson, and others. With an introduction by expression. By R. ANNA Morris. 8vo, cloth. Illustrated . ‘ : $1.00 
EpWARD EGGLESTON. 12mo, cloth, 608 pages F $1.40, “It is a valuable addition to our meager stock of instruction in this department of school work, so 


very important and growing so rapidly in favor. Its variety of material will add much to its utility.’ 


Representative delineations of the schoolmaster both of real life and of fiction, taken from the works at . 
of these authors not only have interest from a literary standpoint, but suggest methods of teaching | —W. A. Mowry, Supt. of Schools, Salem, Mass. | 
valuable to the educational profession, besides presenting the subject in a way calculated to— ‘The entire course is based upon practice, not theory, as the exercises have all been given in the 


broaden the teacher’s view of his calling in relation to life. To each extract is appended a sketch of schools of which Miss Morris was formerly the Supervisor. The book seems admirably adapted to 
its writer and a characterization of his works. | its purpose.’’—Boston Times, May 8, 1882, 


OTHER RECENT ISSUES 


A New Manual of English Literature SHOUP’S HISTORY AND SCIENCE OF EDUCATION 
CATHCART’S LITERARY READER _ For Institutes, Normal Schools, Reading Circles, and the private self-instruction of 
_ Being typical selections from some of the best British and American authors from Teachers. By Wittiam I. SHoup, M.S. Cloth, 12mo, 316 pages. . $1.00 
Shakespeare to the present time, chronologically arranged, with biographical and critical ‘The book is full of valuable facts and wise reflections, and brings to teachers and students in a con- 
sketches, numerous notes, etc. By GEoRGE R. CATHCART. Containing ninety-two por- cise form @ serviceable compendium of the history and science of education.” —Popular Educator, 
arch, 


“ Although so largely made up of selections, the volume shows plainly the excellent literary taste ’ 
every word between i a imes. 
An Elementary Text-Book for Schools, and a Manual of Reference for Teachers and 


Troy, N. Y., May 3, 1892. ‘ 
DAVIES’S NE ELEMENTARY ALGEBRA |other citizens. By ALEXANDER L, PETERMAN. {[2mo, cloth, 218 pages ‘ 60 cts. 
, W R R ‘‘T think Peterman’s Elements of Civil Government is admirably planned and simply and tangibly 
Embracing the first principles of the Science. By C. Davigs, LL.D. Edited by J. H. worked out in a form to enable the youth of the land to lay hold of the correct ideas of government 
in good time to make these conceptions part of themselves before assuming the duties of citizens.’’— 


VAN AMRINGE, Ph.D., Columbia College. 12mo, cloth, 294 pages. : go cts. JoHN F. CROWELL, A.B., etc., President of Trinity College, N. C. 
‘‘This work, always a favorite text book with teachers and pupils, is now more bene agg | of their 
e 


esteem than ever, and is undoubtedly one of the best books on Klementary Algebra before the 
public.”—Boston Evening Gazette, April 9, 1892. STEWART’S PLANE AND SOLID GEOM ETRY 


ARMSTRONG «& NORTON’S By Setu T. Stewart, A.B. 1t2mo, half leather, 406 pages ; i $1.12 
By J. E, ARMsTRONG and J. H. Norton. 12mo, cloth, 144 pages 50 cts. and may be heartily recommended.”— The Boston Times, 


Any book on this list will be mailed to any address post-paid on receipt of price. Specially favorable terms 
for introduction made known on application. Catalogue Sections and circulars free. Ask for our list of 
$5.00 and $10.00 School Libraries for teachers and pupils. The Publishers invite correspondence. 


AMERICAN BOOK COrPPANY 


Chicago 


THE STANDARD SCHOOL PENS Lstab'd over 30 Years 


SPHNCHRIAN PHRRYLIAWN- 


Maintain their established reputation for su- Samples and prices to Superintendents and 
periority of metal, uniformity, durability, and Proprietors Teachers on application, if the name of school 
excellence of workmanship. AND is given. 


Sole Agents, 


THE SPHNCERIAN PEN CO., 810 BROADWAY, NHW YORK. 


EVERY SCHOOL SHOULD HAVE > Estenenooxace. EVERY SCHOLAR SHOULD USE 


CELEBRATED No. PROFESSIONAL PEN. 


It has fine, smooth points, and is very elastic; just the style a writing master must have and scholars appreciate. No school 
is complete without them. Price moderate. Ask your stationer for them, or place them on your requisitions. 


Works, Camden, N. J. THE ESTERBROOK STEEL PEN CO. 26 John St., New York. 
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THAT LTE! 
That while, as a matter of course, a new book will be novel in some respects, yet it is not necessary that it be filled with novelties in order to make it 


attractive, interesting and valuable. We have found it better to select for our list such works as possess genuine educational merit viewed from the stand- 


point of experience. The Normal Course in Reading, for instance, is thoroughly practical in its subject-matter and arrangement, so pronounced by 


the best teachers. Of this series Gzorce F. Weston, Principal of the Elmwood Grammar School, Providence, R. I., writes under date of March 15th, ; 


1892, as follows: **The Normal Course in Reading “as been in use in my building for more than a year. The children are interested, stimulated, and 


are learning to read in the best and broadest sense of the word.” 
The same statement as to practical value may be made, and with equal force, with regard to The Normal Review System of Writing; The 


Normal Course in Number (a new Series of Arithmetics) ; The Normal Music Course; The Cecilian Series of Study and Song (by Joun 
W. Turts) ; Welsh’s English Grammars, Composition, and Rhetoric; Meads’ Elements of Chemistry; Appleton’s Series of Chem- 
istries; Mowry's Books in Civil Government, including special editions for different States; The Young Folk’s Library (Vol. IX., Modern : 
Europe, now in press); Lilley’s Elements of Algebra; Dr. Stowell’s Series of Physiologies (Health Series) ; etc., etc. i 


In the preparation and publication of these and others on our list, we have endeavored to present the best aids for class-use in the departments touched. 
Our new illustrated catalogue will be mailed free on application. Address the publishers, 


SILVER, BURDETT & CO... . . 6 Hancock Av., Boston. 


1028 Arch Street, Philadelphia. 
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Vol. XXXV.—No, 31. 


JAMES W: QUEEN & CO. 


Philadelphia. 


Microscopes, 
Magnifying Glasses, 
Botanical Cases, 


We will send to any Teacher who will mention 
this Journal, our Special School Price List, 


issued, 
JOSEPH ZENTMAYER, 


MANUFACTURER OF 


Microscopes and Microscopic Apparatus, 
201 SOUTH ELEVENTH STREET, 
PHILADELPHIA. 
wg MICROSCOPES FROM $38 TO $1,000. 44 
Catalogue on application. 


MEDAT, 


AWARDED 
Aftera Year’s Scientific Investigation. 


The Elliott Cresson Medal 
(Franklin Institute, Philadelphia, Pa.) 
AWARDED 


THE HAMMOND TYPEWRITER C0,, 


447 and 449 East 52d St., 
[2] NEW YORK. 


VACATION : 
WHERE AND HOW. 


Tired teachers 
are debating the 
question: Where 
matters little, — 
How demands 
consideration. 


/ The finest exercise and 
“most enjoyable pastime. 
Better than hunting or 
fishing ; healthier than 
lolling in a hammock; 
cheaper than a horse. No 
need to say so if you have 
tried it, and one trial will 
convince any one. 


Shall we help you select a machine? Call at 
nearest Columbia Agency and get a Catalogue, 
or two stamps will secure it by mail. 


POPE CO., 
221 Columbus Ave., 


Branch Houses : BOSTON. 


12 Warren St., New York, 
291 Wabash Av,, Chicago. 
Factory, Hartford, Conn. 


STUDY LAW 
AT HOME. 
TAKE A COURSE IN THE 
SPRAGUE CORRESPONDENCE 
SCHOOL OF LAW, (locorporated.y 


Send ten cents (stamps) for 
particulars to 


J. Cornen, Jr, Secry, 
DETROIT, MICH. 
618 Witney Biock. SS 
Every Teacher Needs One. 
We can pow furnish, at the lowest cash price, two 
sizes of BENSINGER’8 EXPRESS DUPLICATOR. 
(See advt. in another column.) They may be seen 
and tested at Room No. 5, or will be sent by express 
on application to 
HIRAM ORCUTT, Manager, 


N. E. Bureau of Education, 
8 Somerset St., Boston 


Musical. far sounding, and highly satis- 
factory Bells for Schools, Churches, &c. 
MENEELY & CO., | Established 
WEST TROY, N.Y. 1826. 

Description and prices on application. 


The finest quality of Bells for Churches, 
Chimes, Schools: etc. Fully warranted, 
Write for Catalogue and Prices. 
BUCKEYE BELL FOUNDRY 
THE VAN DUZEN & TIFT CO., CINCINNATI, 0, 


Morphine Habit Cured in 10 
OPIUM: dare. No pay till cu 
OR. J, STEPHE Lebanon, Okia 


Literary Workers, Teachers, Students 


By excessive mental labor use up their vital energy faster than food can supply. 


CROSBY'S VITALIZED PHOSPHITES 


Is an essential Food to Brain and Nerves. . : 
M- Its basis, the phosphoid eiement of the ox-brain and the embryo o 
Of for the relief of all forms of nervous derange- 


va ments, loss of nervous force, failure of memory and brain power, night 
sweats, and all weaknesses, whether caused by disease, worry, excitement, or a yt 
work. Invaluable to delicate women, weakly children, and the aged. Send to us for de- 


scriptive pamphlet (free). 
Druggists, or by mail ($1.00) from 56 West 25th St., New York. \ Or, 


None genuine without this signature : 
Crosby’s Cold and Catarrh Cure, price 50 cts. 


Remington 


GTANDARD veEWRITER. 


UNEQUALED FOR 


5 


Simplicity. ¢ Durability. ¢ Easy Manipulation. 
The importance of the Typewriter as a pleasant and most efficient means 
of learning a proper constructive use of the English 'language,—terseness 
and elegance of expression, spelling, capitalization, punctuation, paragraph- 
ing, etc., etc., is now generally recognized by progressive educators. 

The Remington has long been the Standard Writing-machine of the 
World. Constructed upon the most correct scientific principles it has been 


constantly improved. 
SEND FOR AN ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE. 


WYCKOFF, SEAMANS & BENEDICT, 327 Broadway, New York. 


Why not try it awheel ? F 


MANUFACTURERS AND IMPORTERS OF 


High Grade Scientific Apparatus. 
“Acme” 
Microscopes, 


aii Botanical Cases, 
‘Magnifying Glasses, 
etc., etc. 


a A We will send to any teacher who 
<== mentions this Journal our SPECIAL 
— SCHOOL PRICE List of these goods. 


Chemical Apparatus and Chemicals, 


PHILOSOPHICAL 
AND ELECTRICAL 
INSTRUMENTS. 


on NEW ARC LAMP 
COLLEGE PROJECTOR 


FOR INCANDESCENT 
c ENT 


UR 
PBSOLUTE ADY oN 


Anatomical 


Models, 
JW.QUEEN & CO. 


PHILA. Pa, 


Photographic Supplies. 
Write for description of our 


NEW FLASH LAMP. 


GOLD MEDALS, PARIS EXPOSITION, 1878 and 1889, 
THE FAVORITE NUM 
JOSEPH G! LLOTTS 303, 404, 604 E. F., 351, 
STEEL PENS. 170, 601 E. F., 332, 


and his other styles. 
Sold by All Dealers throughout the World. 


} Foot Power $5 
ber da 
ares Machinery, to $15 home, ay, at 
Lathes for wood and LIGHTNING PLATER 
1etal work. Scroll mm, and plating jewelry, watches 
Saws, Circular Saws, WH tableware, &c. Plates the 
etc. Specially adapted finest of jewelry good as 
for use in /ndusirial new, on all kinds of metal 
— and Manual Trainin with gold, silver or nicke?, 
8 


Schools. No experience, 
prices to Educational Institutions. house haa Sona 


} Every house has goods need- 


Catalogue and Price List free} él. ing plating. Wholesale to 
040 BARNES Oo. Write forcireu 
ROCKFORD, ILL. DELNO 


CHICAGO, 


HAVE JUST PUBLISHED 


The Eleventh Thousand of 


ORATORY AND ORATORS. 


By Prof. WiLLIAM MATHEWS, LL.D. 1 yol, 456 
pages. 12mo, cloth, $2.00. 

CONTENTS: The Power and Infiuence of the Orator— 
Is Oratory a Lost Art ?—Qualifications of the Orator — 
The Orator’s Trials.—The Orator’s Helps.—The Tests 
of Eloquence.—Personalities in Debate.— Political Ora- 
tors: English.—Political Orators: Irish —Political! Ora. 
tors: American.— Forensic Orators.—Pulpit Orators. A 
Plea for Oratorical Culture, 

This book contains information that would take half 
a lifetime to gather elsewhere. Lawyers, poli- 
ticilans, statesmen, clergymen, and all public 
speakers will find ita mine of wealth, full of practical 
suggestions and directions of great value, while the gen. 
eral reader will be fascinated by the gems of thought, 
the vivid portraitures and sparkling avecdotes of cele. 
brated orators with which its pages abound, 

‘‘It would be difficult to find, in the whole range of 


literature, a book which contains an equal amount of in- 
formation about oratora and oratory.”—Chicugo Tribune. 

‘The Orator that can succeed in fascinating his 
audiences as completely as the author of this book does 
renderr, may be regarded as a splendid success.’’— Bosion 
Home Journal. 


THE TWENTY-FIRST THOUSAND OF 


Words: Their Use and Abuse. By 
WILLI4M MATHEWS, LL.D. Price, $2 00. 


“Noone can turn a single page of the book without 
finding something worth remembering. It isa book for 
libraries and general reading, aad scholars wiil not dis- 
dain its many valuable illustrations, while the rising 
writer will find in ita perfect wealth of rules and sug. 
gestions to help him to form a good style of expression.” 
—Publishers’ Weekly, (N. Y.). 


BY THE SAME AU'THOR. 
Wit and Humor. é $1.50 


Men, Places and Things . ° 1.50 
Hours with Men and Books ‘ 1.50 
Literary Style, and Other Essays. 1.50 
The Great Conversers . 1.50 
Getting Ou in the World 1.50 
Monday Chats of Sainte-Beuve . 1.50 


“We «| to young people who are accumulating a 
library full of helpful suggestions, order Dr. Mathews’ 
series "—Bishop J. H. VINCENT, D.D., in the Sunday- 
school Journal, (N. Y¥.). 

The above nine volumes sent, express paid, on receipt 


of $14.00. 


NEW BOOKS. 


A Study of Greek Philosophy. by 
ELLEN M. MITCHELL. With an introduction by 
WILLIAM ROUNSEVILLE ALGER. lvyol. Cloth. 
$1.25. 


Dr. W. T. Harris, U. S. Commissioner of Education, 
says: “I find it very satisfactory. It is a book that will 
do much to bring near to thoughtful minds the real 
fruits of Greek reflection on the great theme of nature 
and mind. It shows on every page evideuce of echolar. 
ship inthe best lines, and of real insight into the ques 
tious discussed. It addsa valuable vook to the list of 
reference books for coilege study of Philosophy.” 


Civilization: An Historical Review 
of Iis Elements, By CHARLES MORRIS, author 
of ‘‘The Ayran Race,” ‘*A Manual of Classical 
Literature,” etc, etc. 2 vols. Cloth. Price, $4 0. 


“A book of conspicuous ability. Mr. Morris ts a bold 
thinker and a cautious speaker—a philosopbical exponent 
of the law of progress or evolution.”—Public Ledger, 
Philadelphia. 

Hindu Literature; or, The Ancient 
Books of India, By ELIzABETH A. REED, 
Member of the Philosophical Society of Great 
Britain. 1vol.,12mo. Cloth, Price, $2.00. 


“ The work is pre-eminently adapted by its trustworthy 
character, its judicious selection of what is essential a0 
attractive, and its ;eadable form to enlist the 
thetic interest of the educated classes.”"—Dr. Rost, of 
India Office, London, in Arnold's Literary List. 


Hegel’s Logic: A Critical Exposi- 
tion. By W. T. Harris, LL.D, U. 8. Co- 
missioner of Education. 1 vol. Cloth. Price, $1.50. 


“So fully bas the author elaborated the subject. 8° 
complete is hia analysis of the principles it ijuyolves, 
aud so compactly written is hia book, being a tractive in 
style and finish, that next to Hegel's works themselves 
we commend this vclume as the most desirable in the 
market.” — Methodist Review, (N. ¥.). 


A Digest of English and America® 
Literature. By Pror. A. H. WELSH, A.M. 
1 vol, parallel columns. Price, $1.50. 


“Its condensed, critical estimate of each 
unusually excellent, being catholic, temperate, 
expressed.”"—7he Nation, (N. ¥.). 


Manual of Classical Literature 

Comprising Biographical and Critical Notices of the 
Principal Greek and Roman Authors, wit! illus- 
trative extracts for popular reading. By CHAR»®* 
MoRRIS, 12mo, 420 pages, $1.50. 


“The book presents a more complete survey 0! © 
ical literature than can cleowbore be found in the same 
compass.”— Scotsman, Edinburgh, Scotland. 
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MEMORIAL DAY, 


BY EMMA SHAW. 
{Tune of the “ National Air of Holland.’’*] 


The cycling years again have brought 
Te us Memorial Day 
The gallant men who bravely fought 
For us are old and gray. 
Their numbers, year by year, grow less, 
And more are laid away 
Where we with flowers their graves may dress, 
On each Memorial Day, 
On each Memorial Day. 


Then bring the blossoms fair and sweet 
To deck each grass-grown bed 
While, reverently, we all repeat 
** Here lie our honored dead 
Whose memory we will all revere 
Till time shall pass away, 
And, sacred, keep with every year 
A new Memorial Day, 
A new Memorial Day.’’ 


* Cecilian Song Book. 


WHAT THEY SAY. 


Pror. Groree L. Harvard: Enforce con- 
stant comparison. 


Secretary J. W. Dickinson, Massachusetts Board 
of Education: A person teaches more by what he really 
is than by what he does. 


Supt. J. M. Greenwoop, Kansas City, Mo.: The 
good scholar, like the good citizen, is known by his re- 
spect for rules and regulations. 


Pres. G. Srantey Hatt, Clark University: The great 
weakness of the American system of education is not 
primarily or chiefly in its public schools, but in its uni- 
versities. 

Srate Surr. A. B.”Poranp, New Jersey: To adjust 
and harmonize all the various factors in a system is an 
opportunity for the grandest of applied scienees, that of 
school economy. 


Supr. Manize Portner, Kidder County, No. Da. : 
Institates awaken a better public sentiment in favor of 
the schools, and enthuse life and energy into every depart- 
ment of school work. 


Cambridge Chronicle: Important principles should be 
fixed, and this must be done by reviews,—many reviews 
it may be. Not until that is done can any review be re- 
garded as unnecessary. 

Mrs. JosErHInE L. Hosss, Davenport, Ia.: No phil- 
enthropy is greater than that which carries the light of 
knowledge to the poor, and no patriotism higher than that 
which provides a good education for a whole nation. 


Prin. CLARENCE F. Carrout, Normal and Training 
School, New Britain, Conn. : Good kindergarten train- 
ing so opens the understanding and trains the senses of 
children that they will do twice the amount of work pos- 
sible for other children of the same age. 


Prestpent Davin S. Jorpan: The new University 
in America should discard the worn-out part of the edu- 
cational methods and machinery of past ages, and of 
other lands, and address itself directly to the life and 
work of the people of a great republic, and of the coming 
twentieth century. 


AN IDAHO SCHOOL. 


BY SUSIE A. WARDLOW. 


Will you take a drive with me this morning along the 
winding, narrow road to my small kingdom among the 
pines? It is a narrow, ill-kempt road, twisting among the 
pine-clad feet of the Coeur d’ Alene mountains, across noigy 
threads of mountain torrents, in the shade of myriad ever- 
greens. Mountain rising above mountain, above, behind, 
around us; tall pines rustling on all sides; masses of 
yellow lilies, white trilliums, bluebells, violets, coloring 
Nature’s carpet ; a cloudless sky above, the dew-wet green 
below ; the singing of robin and meadow lark ; the flit- 
ting of bluejays and chatter of squirrels,—all combine to 
add beauty and life to the May morning. What masses 
of color on mountain and creek-side these Idaho wild 
flowers form! Do not open your botany; no Eastern 
volume tells the tale of these children of the Coeur d’Alenes. 
Enough that they are beautiful, those whose familiar faces 
greeted us across the Rockies and these others blooming 
beside them, which are Idaho’s own. Sweet are the wild 
flowers, but full fairer things are above. Raise your eyes 
to the mountains full of shifting sfadows and glowing 
sunlight, green close beside us, blue in the distance. 

The winding road at every moment opens on a new 
picture, until a sudden turn around the foot of a grove of 
young evergreens stretching across the road, a ylimpse of 
white between the trees, and we find ourselves before our 
sample of Idaho school buildings,—this tiny seed which, 
planted here among the singing of wind-blown pines and 
the dusky shadows of the Coeur d’Alenes, will some day 
grow to be the glory of Idaho. A smallseed perhaps you 
think, with all the future glory well hidden. Never mind ! 
An acorn is an extremely insignificant affair. Is an oak ? 

Here, then, is my kingdom ; and gathered in the open 
space before the door, behold the subjects,—thirty of 
them, with faces as bright and minds as keen as though 
an eastern sun had shone upon them! Within? Ab, 
well, what money has done for Eastern schools is wanting. 
Here in these home-made seats, better, perhaps, than the 
benches of our ancestors, with nothing but a single thick- 
ness of pine wall between them and Idaho weather,— 
never tropical, with a tiny strip of blackboard, mapless, 
chartless, less every modern convenience, without even a 
pointer or globe, must the children of Idaho obtain their 
share of knowledge. Will they get it? Never fear. 
The greatest minds have come from pioneer schools. 
Much depends on the teacher, but we are trying to be 
faithful. Truly that word means more, infinitely more, 
to us than to the workers who have every luxury of 
modern ingenuity at their disposal. With nothing but 
our own brains and hands we must encounter these un- 
trained minds. If we succeed, it must be by the force of 
undaunted hard labor. 

Here you will find nothing unusual for a district school. 
If the blackboard is small, every inch of it is used ; some- 
times the wainscotting also. If the walls are guiltless of 
plaster, so are most of the buildings on this coast. If the 
windows are curtainless and the sun streams over rude 
desks and studious heads, sunlight is healthy. If the 
globe is missing, Idaho raises excellent apples. If an 
artistic mind revolts at the blue paper and green ceiling, 
the gray wainscotting and brown desks, the white wood- 
work and drab teacher’s desk, the orange secretary and 
black chair, gather a handful of yellow lilies and red 
leaves to complete the color list and remember that 
“ variety is the spice of life.” 

If the inner view is not pleasing, remember that we 
never expect much beauty in a work room. Let us view 
the grounds. And here, my Eastern visitor, well may 
you and nine tenths of the schools across the Rockies be- 
come envious. Look at these towering evergreens on 
every side! What years of Arbor Days will it take ere 
your grounds can rival these! A shallow, noisy moun- 
tain stream races through the space, while in woodland 


shadow and moist nooks thousands of spring flowers 


bloom amid pine cones and brakes. What if a cougar, a 
deer, or a bear does once in a while wander down from 
the mountains, there has yet no trouble resulted from 
their visics, and they add but a tinge of the disagreeable 
to this fairest of school grounds with the shadow-softened 
mountains rising high on every side. 

Can you show me a school ground so beautiful in all 
the East;—one where art has done so little and nature so 
thuch,—as in this “gem of the mountains” in far-off 
Idaho ? 


A NEW PROMOTION PLAN. 
BY SUPT. FRANCIS COGSWELL, CAMBRIDGE, MASS. 


The public schools of Cambridge are divided into four 
grades; namely, kindergarten, primary, grammar, and 
high school. The pupils in the primary and grammar 
schools are classified in nine grades, the primary schools 
having three grades, and the grammar schools six. In 
the English High School there are four grades, and in the 
Latin School five. Under this classification children en- 
tering the lowest grade of the primary schools, and 
advancing regularly from grade to grade, graduate from 
the grammar schools in nine years, from the English 
High School in thirteen years, and from the Latin School 
in fourteen years. Many pupils, however, advance more 
rapidly. Twenty-five per cent. of those who graduate 
from the grammar schools do the work in five years, and 
five per cent. additional in four years. Inthe English 
High School a few pupils graduate in three years, and 
about ten per cent. of those inthe Latin School in four 
years. 

The majority of the pupils who graduate from the 
grammar schools in less than six years are usually 
carried over the course arranged for two years in one 
year. The school regulations provide that the grammar 
schools shall be divided according to the degree of ad- 
vancement of the pupils in their studies, each into six 
grades, butin each grade, except the highest, a separate 
division may be formed and special instruction given to 
such division, in order to enable the pupils composing it 
to complete the course of study in a shorter period than 
six years. An ungraded class may also be formed when 
such a class will be for the interest of the school. 

Pupils who graduate in less than six years usually ac- 
complish this by omitting for the time being the subjects 
included in one year’s work, relying upon the instruction 
given in review lessons for a knowledge of these subjects. 
In the primary schools it is not expected that many pupils 
will complete the work in legs than the regular three years. 
In all the schools many pupils fail of promotion at the 
end of the year, and are obliged to continue in the same 
grade two years in succession, doing the second year pre- 
cisely the same work they did the first year. Thirty per 
cent. of the pupils who graduated from the primary 
schools last June had been four years or more in com- 
pleting the work, and eighteen per cent. of the graduates 
of the grammar schools had been seven years or more. 
The course should be so arranged that no part of it shall 
be omitted, and no one year’s subjects more hastily passed 
over than another. 

This can be done by dividing the course of study in 
two ways: (1) into six sections; (2) into four sections, 
each section to represent a year’s work. The accompany- 
ing diagram will make the plan more clear. Pupils 
promoted to the grammar schools would begin the first 
year’s work together. After two or three months they 
would be divided into two divisions. One division would 
advance more rapidly than the other and during the year 
complete one-fourth of the whole course of study. The 
other division would complete one sixth of the course. 

For convenience we will call these divisions Aand B. At 

the beginning of the second year division A would be 

placed with division B of the third year. 

At the end of the year these divisions would be at the 


same point in the course of study, having completed (one 
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division in two years and the other in three years) one half 


of the course. These divisions would begin the next 
year’s work together ; but division A would advance more 
rapidly than division B, and at the beginning of the 
fourth year it would be placed with division B of the 
sixth year. 

At the end of the year both 


divisions would have completed & 2 eo 
the course of study without omit- 2 
ting any part of it, and without 
being obliged to doinany oneyear 
more than in any other, one divi- 
sion having completed the work in Ji6 
four years, and the other in six. 4\5 

Under this plan there are also Pi 


two ways of completing the course 
in five years. Any pupil begin- 
ning in division A can at the end 
of two years, if for any cause it 
seems desirable, be transferred to 3l¢ 
division B ; and then he would be 
three years in finishing the course, 
making five years in all. e 

On the other hand, any pupil 4+ \ ie 
beginning in division B can at the Fa \ 
end of three years, if he has shown a3 
himself able to advance more rapid- 2 | 2 
ly, be transferred to division A, 
and in this division finish the 
course in two years, making as be- 
fore five years in all. In both 7 2lR 
cases these changes can be made 
without omitting or repeating any ae 
part of the course of study. 

At other times than at the /|/ 
middle of the course, pupils can . 
also be transferred froma higher | 
division to a lower, or from a A B 
lower to ahigher, with fewer diffi- 
culties to overcome, and with greater probability of being 
benefited thereby, than under our present classification; 
the divisions in A being separated from those in B by 
only six months’ work, while the present grades are a 
year apart. 

One objection which will be made to this plan is that 
it will frequently be necessary to have two grades or 
divisions of unequal attainments in the same room. 
There are decided advantages in having two grades in a 
room when they are not separated in attainments by an 
interval of more than six months ; making it practicable to 
teach writing, drawing, music, and other exercises of a 
general character to all the pupils at the sametime. The 
pupils in the lower grade are benefited not only by ob- 
serving what is going on in the higher grade, but by being 
associated with those whom they look upon, in a measure 
at least, as superior ; and especially is this the case when it 
is understood that any pupil in the lower grade can by 
close application tind his way into the higher. A greater 
benefit is in the necessity of having a part of the time 
devoted to study. The practice now so common in 
elementary schools, of working with pupils almost in. 
cessantly from the beginning of the session to its close, is 
not favorable to the success of these pupils when they 
take up high school studies and are obliged, under the 
changed circumstances of classification and recitation, to 
prepare their lessons “ without the aid or stimulus of the 
ever-present teacher.’”’ Itis also unfavorable to the in- 
tellectual growth of pupils who do not go beyond the 
grammar school. Without the habit of quiet study little 
will be undertaken or accomplished in the line of mental 
improvement after school days are over. 


The proposed plan is feasible, and can be successfully 
carried out, so that from fifteen to twenty per cent. of the 
pupils will be able to complete the course of study in four 
years, from forty to fifty per cent. in five years, and the 
remainder with only a few exceptions in six years. To 
do this, however, more individual instruction will be re- 
quired. How shall this be best secured? Not by 
reducing the number of pupils in aroom, but by the ap- 
pointment of a teacher of special qualifications who shall 


ART IN PUBLIC EDUCATION.* 


THE NEEDS OF THE PUBLIC SCHOOL TEACHER. 


BY STELLA SKINNER, 
Supervisor of Drawing, New Haven. 


The first need of the teacher to be considered is sym- 
pathy. ‘The supervisor must be ready to give personal 
sympathy and help to the grade teachers as well as tech- 
nical aid. Such sympathy is necessary to win perfect co- 
operation between the teacher and the supervisor. 

Assuming this co-operation, the first duty is to imbue 
the teacher with an understanding of the purpose of the 
work that she is to teach. Once fully awakened to this, 
the subject will be taught with interest and love and not 
perfunctorily. 

The supervisor must regard her subject in the broadest 
way. Her province extends from the kindergarten 
through the high school, whenever and wherever art 
material, art principles, and art ideas are involved. Its 
ramifications must touch and influence all lines of educa- 
tional work. She must be in co-operation with the grade 
teacher, not only in regard to her special subject of form 
study, drawing, and color, but in regard to all the regular 
school work, and in regard to this she must be glad to 
learn from her teachers. She must be the servant of the 
grade teachers, ready to aid them in every way, but she 
must not be their slave. She must do as a wise teacher 
will do with her class of children,—lead them to do all 
they can for themselves, and so gain strength by doing. 
The grade teachem can do the work in the classroom 
better than the supervisor, for she is more familiar with 
her pupils and with her schoolroom conditions. But the 
supervisor must stand ready to aid her on the technical 
side of the work, to furnish an insight into the broad re- 
lations of art work ; in short, to be an inspiration to the 
grade teacher and to lead her to better and broader work. 
The grade teachers are the rank and file of our great 
educational army. It is often said that the work must be 
brought down to the grade teacher, but the work must be 
broaght up to the grade teacher. Make the work respec- 
table and it will be respected. 

The supervisor must be responsible not only for the 
character of the instruction given during the drawing 
period, but she should, so far as possible, direct and crit- 
icize the application of drawing and color to other studies, 
just as the grade teacher may be held responsible for the 
general language that the children use instead of her re- 
sponsibility ceasing with a few rules of grammar thor- 
oughly conned. The supervisor should also avail herself 
of every opportupity to mold public sentiment in favor 
of her work.’ Criticism may often be disarmed by acquaint- 
ing the committee, or those who influence public senti- 
ment, with the underlying principles and purpose of the 
work, 

There must be co-operation with every department of 
education. Manual training, science, history, are all 
greatly aided through and by drawing, and conference 
should be held by the teachers and the supervisor as to 
how each subject may help the other. 

The limits of the possibilities of the work lie to a great 
extent within the supervisor. She must broaden and 
strengthen the grade teachers, and some of the means are 
a3 follows: First, place before them a well-defined and 
sequential course of study,—one based upon the experi- 
ence of many successful supervisors. A danger besetting 
supervisors is the desire to be original, but, to quote 
Ruskin, “It is not the arrangement of new systems, nor 
the discovery of new facts," which constitutes a man of 
knowledge, but the submission to an eteraal system, and 
the proper grasp of facts already known.” This, super- 
visors should bear in mind, for I consider a strong, clearly 
defined course of study to be a vital point in supervision. 

The problem of how we can lead our teachers to intel- 
ligent and united work has a threefold solution : First, a 
general plan or course of study and a mastery on the part 
of the individual teacher of this general plan; second, 
detailed instruction to the grade teachers given at grade 
meetings ; third, classroom supervision. 

In spite of the plea of lack of time, seventy-five per 


have charge of no particular class, but whose time shall|cent. of the teachers of New Haven are taking a course 
be divided among the pupils needing this instruction in| in drawing and are finding inspiration and aid in so doing. 


all the classes. 
dollar to the expense of the schools. 


Such a course would not in the end add a| The grade meeting is the vantage ground of the super- 
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visor. Here she may talk to the teachers of the mean- 
ing of the work, of its vast relations, of its ethical, its 
wsthetic, and its practical value. Here also she may ex- 
plain the principles of the work, and, in short, meet all 
the questions that the grade teacher has to cope with. 
She must inspire not only knowledge of the work, but 
love of the work and an appreciation of its value to the 
child. She must lead them to realize that art education 
means a development of our ideals, of our appreciation of 
the beautiful as well as technical training. Fancy, imag- 
ination, must be appealed to; they must be developed. 
Your practical Napoleon said that “Imagination rules 
the world.” 

Only as the soul of the teacher awakes to a recognition 
of the divine quality of beauty in natural things, of the 
love of beauty in children’s hearts,—only as she recog- 
nizes both and tries to bring them into fuller harmony,— 
can the spirit of art become real to those for whose best 
development she labors. 


TECHNICAL OR TRADE SCHOOLS IN 
PRUSSIA. 


AFTER INFORMATION BY DR. L. R. KLEMM, 
Waslington, D. C. 


The Prussian government has recently, more than in 
former years, bestowed much attention upon the promo- 
tion of so-called continuation schools (post-graduate courses 
of the elementary schools), as well as trade and technical 
schools. This is plainly seen from the increase in the 
sums annually appropriated for these institutions. In the 
State-Budget of 1885-86, the sum of $142,265 was des- 
ignated to support these institutions, which, in the nature 
of the case, are directly benefiting the working people. 
In 1890-91, the appropriation rose to $431,716; and in 
1891-92, to $445,274. The government makes the an- 
nouncement that it is not satisfied with the system of in- 
dustrial schools as it now exists, but wishes to see it ex- 
tended over most of the various trades and occupations 
found at industrial centers. Especially the continuation 
courses will find encouragement. Through these the gov- 
ernment can reach a much greater number of pupils than 
through special technical schools. Naturally the latter 
will be able to offer a higher grade of technical education, 
and in due time there will, side by side with elementary 
or people’s schools, spring up at convenient centers a sys- 
tem of elementary technical or trade schools that will 
feed the secondary technical schools. 
The government intends to establish new elementary 
architectural schools, devoted to the building trades,—one 
in Kénigsberg, one in Silesia, and one in Brandenburg. 
The city of Cottbus is negotiating with the royal govern- 
ment to have one of these institutions located within its 
precincts. The Bureau of Technical Instruction in the 
Department of Public Works is of the opinion that to 
open schools for the training of foremen, and technical 
schools for the promotion of ship-building in Dantzic, 
Stettin, Berlin, Hanover, and Altona, will prove of ineal- 
culable benefit to the nation. The Rhenish-Westphalian 
mining school it is contemplated to remove from Bochum 
to Duisburg, with branches and “feeders” in the coal 
districts on the Ruhr River. Gleiwitz in Silesia, another 
mining district, also is to have a new mining school. The 
existing weaving schools of Crefeld and Berlin are to be 
enlarged, and new schools with courses for the training of 
foremen and experts for the cloth and buckskin manu- 
factures are in process of erection in Sommerfeld, Forst, 
and Finsterwalde, and other centers of the cloth industry. 
Miilhausen in Thiiringia and Bleichrode near Nordhausen 
are each to have an elementary weaving school. The 
negotiations with the city of Bunzlau with a view toward 
the establishment of a ceramic technical school have been 
reopened. For the training of engineers and machinists 
on ocean steamers, schools are to be opened in Stettin 
and Bremen. In Schmalkalden a school for the prepar- 
ation of foremen in the so-called variety iron works is to 
be established. This institution will have extensive shops 
for a great number of apprentices. 

The government intends to establish schools of design 
and industrial art in all cities of 33,000 or more inhab- 
itants. Where one is in existence, others are to be added. 


Prussia has, according to the last census, forty-nine of such 
cities, Of these, the following have each a flourishing 
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school of design and industrial art: Aix-la-Chapelle, Cas- 
sel, Diisseldorf, Halle, Magdeburg, Hanover, Frankfurt, 
and Berlin. Berlin needs another without delay. But 
Dantzic, Elbing, Bromberg, and Posen have made no 
claim for such schools. They lean rather toward agri- 
cultural and forestry schools. The plans so far deter- 
mined upon contain eighteen new schools within the next 
six years; others are to be extended. Institutions which 
have been called into existence by the enterprise of the 
local authorities are well subsidized by the state, and en- 
larged to meet the growing demands of the times. 

The state authorities direct in every case where a sub- 
sidy is granted, that the teachers’ salaries be increased 
and new talent be drawn into the schools. Whenever the 
funds allow, these technical schools are made state insti- 
tutions. The entire state subsidies for the establishment 
of new and extension of existing technical and trade 
schools are estimated at 1,078,000 marks ($269,500) ; 
this sum is not included in the annual current expenses 
mentioned in the beginning of this article. 

The administration of continuation schools (post-gradu- 
ate courses of elementary schools), so far as they are tech- 
nical or trade schools, will be turned over to the Minister 
of Agriculture, since most of these schools are situated in 
rural districts, and it is the intention to enlist the interest 
of agricultural people in these schools. 

The bill regulating trade is thought to be the best in- 
centive to trade schools, and it would seem that the state 
by promoting such schools is obeying tendencies which 
may drive it farther and further toward Socialism as ad- 
voeated by Marx. As soonas the bill becomes a law, the 
anuual appropriations for technical schools will need to be 
increased to meet the requirements of the law. From 
all this it is plein that Prussia is following the illustrious 
example of the Kingdom of Saxony in preparing a great 
number of thinking artisans, foremen, designers, master- 
workmen, inventors, in order not to fall behind in the 
race with other nations, notably with France, in indus- 
trial and wealth-producing pursuits. 


THE LIVING FLAG. 
[Closing Day Exercise.) 


ARRANGED BY ANNIE ISABEL WILLIS. 


If possible, have a curtained stage. When curtains are drawn, six 
genii of the flag are disclosed,—three boys and three girls. The boys 
wear gowns or flowing draperies of dark blue, caught up with little 
flags and stars. Their caps are of red, white, and blue. The girls 
wear long white dresses, similarly caught up and trimmed with bands 
of red and blue around the bottom. All carry flags. 


Ist Genius. —We are going to show yon, friends, the living flag, 
—the star-spangled banner,—the most beantifal national standard 
in the world. We are going to tell you how it came into existence, 
what measures have been taken for its protection, and why we all 
love it. And we hope that when we are through, every one who 
has seen and heard will be a better citizen, a better patriot, and a 
better person; above all, that you will each be inspired by the glo- 
rious words of our patriotic writers to a greater love for the dear 
old flag. 

2d Genius.—The banner of England was used in the colonies 
until they separated from the mother country. In 1776 the Conti- 
nental Congress appointed a committee to design a flag. The de- 
sign was thirteen stripes, alternate red and white, with the red and 
white crosses of St. George on a blue field in one corner. This flag 
was need until Jone 14,1777. On that day the following resolution 
was passed: “ Resclved, That the flag of the thirteen United States 
be thirteen stripes, alternate red and white; that the Union be 
thirteen stars, white, in a blue field, representing a new constella- 
tion.’’ In 1818 it was decided to allow the stripes to remain thir- 
teen in number, one for each of the original states, but to increase 
the stars, one for each new state added. This plan has never been 
changed. 

3d Genius.—The real history of the design of our flag is not 
known. It is said to be the idea of a Philadelphia woman, Some 
think that the stripes, a symbol of union, were taken from the 
national flag of the Netherlands. Others suggest that they may 
have been adopted in imitation of the stripes used to indicate the 
officers in the continental army of 1775, who were so marked be- 
cause they had no uniform. Also it it said that both stars and 
stripes figured in Washington’s coat-of-arms. But the idea that is 
offered by imaginative minds is that the red and white stripes were 
copied from the bars of red shining out against the sky at the eet- 
ting of the san, and the stars on a blue ground were taken from 
nature itself at the evening hour. 


4th Genius. —"' O glorious flag, red, white, and blue, 
Bright emblem of the pure and true, 
O glorious group of clustering stars! 
Ye lines of light, ye crimson bars, 
Trampled in dust by traitor feet. 
Once more your flowing folds we greet 
Triumphant over all defeat ; 
Henceforth in every clime to be 
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Unfading scarf of liberty, 
The ensign of the brave and free — Selected. 


5th Genius.—It is againet the law to desecrate the United States 
flag, and these words spoken about it when the bill was introduced 
are worth repeating: ‘‘ The flag of our country is the symbol of 
our national existence, power, and sovereignty. It is the emblem 
of freedom and equality, and representaitve of the glory of the 
American name. It is a reminder of American fortitude, courage, 
and heroism, and cf the suffering and sacrifice on land and sea, 
which have been endured for its preservation and for the preserva- 
tion of the country it represents. It is the shield and protection of 
the citizen at home and abroad, and should be honored and rever- 
enced by every American who is a lover of his country. 


6th Genius.—Flag of the heroes who left us their glory, 
Borne through their battle-field’s thunder and flame; 
Blezoned in song and illumined in story, 
Wave o'er us all who inherit their fame! 
Up with our banner bright, 
Sprivkled with starry light, 
Spread its fair emblems from mountain to shore, 
While through the sounding sky 
Lond rings the Nation’s ery,— 
UNION AND Linerty! ONE EveRMORE! 
— Oliver Wendell Holmes. 
(This part of the exercise consists in building a flag of flowers. A 
framework of wire will be needed, arranged so that it will stand up- 
right. The places for the stripes may be made to be filled with 
bunches of red or white flowers. These will be easy enough to find in 
summer time. One corner will be left forthe stars on a blue ground. 
The stars may be made of yellow immortelles, or any other bright 
golden flowers that are obtainable. The blue will not be strictly azure 
of course, for no flowers have that particular color. Any dark blue or 
purple flower will answer for the floral flag. As it is to represent 
“the living flag ’’ itis necessary to have real blossoms. This part of 
the program can be omitted if not practicable. As the floral pieces or 
blocks are laid in place, recitations and quotations are to be given. 
Here are some which can be added to.) 


Singing of “‘ Star-Spangled Banner.”’ 


1. From the hour when those patriots fearlessly flang 
That banner of starlight abroad, 
Ever true to themselves, to that motto they clung, 
As they clung to the promise of God. 
By the bayonet traced at the midnight of war, 
On the fields where our glory was won,— 
Ob ! perish the heart or the hand that would mar 
Onur motto of ‘ Many in One,.”’ 
—George Washington Cutter. 


2. O God, look down upon the Land 

Which Thou has loved so well, 

And grant that in unbroken truth 
Her children still may dwell ; 

Nor, while the grass grows on the hill, 
And streams flow through the vale, 

May they forget their fathers’ faith, 
Or in their covenant fail. 

Keep, God, the fairest, noblest land 
That lies beneath the sun.— 

‘Our country, our whole country, 
And our country ever one.’’ 

—George W. Bethune. 


3. In radiance, heavenly fair 

Floats on the peacefal air 

That flag that never stooped from Victory’s pride ; 
Those stars that softly gleam, 

Those stripes that o’er us stream, 
In war’s grand agony were sanctified ; 

A holy standard, pure and free, 
To light the home of peace or blaze in victory. 

— Selected. 


4, We can not honor our country with too deep a reverence. 
We can not love her with an affection too pure and fervent. We 
can not serve her with an energy of purpose ora faithfulness of 
zeal too steadfast and ardent. —Thomas S. Grimkeé. 


5. There is no other land like thee,— 
No dearer shore ; 
Thou art the shelter of the free; 
The home, the port of Liberty, 
Thou hast been, and shalt be, 
Till time ia o’er. 


6. The Union — United America; She holds in one hand the 
fair olive branch of peace, and inthe other the thunderbolt and 
meteor-fiag of reluctant and rightfal war. There may she sit for- 
ever, the stars of Union on her brow, the rock of Independence 
beneath her feet. —Rufus Choate. 


7. Love the lofty spirit 

Impell’d our sires to rise 

To found a mighty nation 
Beneath the western skies. 

No clime so bright and beantiful 
As that where sets the sun ; 

No land so fertile, free and fair 
As that of Washington. 


— Percival. 


—George P. Morris. 


[The curtains drawn, a“ living flag’ represented by children, is dis- 
closed. The effect is produced by having the children stand in rows, 
one above the other, on tiers of boards, erected for the purpose. The 


School Reports are always welcome, 
For Memorial Day Exercise see Journal for April 14, 


children in alternate rows are dressed in red or white. If possible 
have the red costumes uniform in color. The clothing should be per- 
fectly plain with noornament. If a whole school takes part there may 
be thirteen rows as ina flag. A portion of the seats in the upper left 
hand corner must be partitioned off from the rest in an oblong or 
suitable size. Unless the entertainment is on a very large seale, it 
will not be possible to have forty two children here, representing 
stars, so a less number willdo. All these are dressed in one shade of 
navy blue and over the forehead of each is placed a large gilt, five 
pointed star. As the curtain rises, all these children sing some patri- 
otic song. They must remain standing, or the effect will be spoiled. 
After singing, the following address is given by a boy not in the flag. 
He should stand on the platform in front of the rest. ] 


Have you not learned that not stocks or bonds, or stately houses, 
or land, or the products of the mill or field, are our country? It 
is a spiritual thought that isin our minds. It is the flag and what 
it stands for ; it is its glorious history ; it is the fireside and the 
home ; it is the high thoughts that are in the heart, born of the 
inspiration which comes of the story of the fathers, the martyrs to 
liberty ; it iathe graveyard into which our grateful country has 
gathered the unconscious dust of those who died. Here in these 
things is that thing we love and call our country,—rather than any- 
thing that can be touched or handled. Let me add the thought 
that we owe a duty to our country in peace as well asin war. Per- 
haps never in the history of our nation have we been so well 
equipped for war upon the land as now, and yet we have never seena 
a time in our history when our people were more smitten with the 
loveof peace. To elevate the morals of our people; to hold up 
the law as that sacred thing, which, like the Ark of God of old, 
may not be touched by irreverent hands; to frown upon every at- 
tempt to dethrone its supremacy; to unite our people in all that 
makes the home pure and honorable, as well as to give our energies 
in the direction of our material advancement,—this service we may 
render, and out of this great demonstration do we not all feel like 
reconsecrating ourselves to the love and to the service of our 
country and flag ?—President Harrison at the Washington Centenni- 
al Banquet, April 30, 1889, 


[ All the children in the flag then recite the following in unison :] 


Peace be to thee America 
Land of the ever shining sun ; 
Fair star of the world’s better day, 
Thou hast His promised victory won. 
His reign of peace is on thy hills, 
Thy happy vales sleep soft, and wake 
To morning’s welcome voice that fills 
With love the hearta no wars may break. 


Home of the lowly and the great, 
At last and truly thou art free ; 

Nor war, nor slavery, nor hate 
May find a champion in thee. 


Thy swords are toysof peaca, thy guns 
Thunder but welcomes from thy shore, 
Thy maidens sing of peace, thy sons 
Plough their broad fields and war no more. 
Fair flood of years that shine and pass, 
Flow on and light our truer way ; 
No more thy days shall say, “ Alas! ’’ 
Peace is with thee, America. 
—Albert C. Hopkins, 


{Following this is a recitation which must be rendered by some one 
entirely competent to doit justice. Itcan be given by some young 
person not belonging to the school, or by four, each giving a stanza. 
But, as it isthe most impressive and beautiful thing in this compilation 
it ought to be done by the best talent.] 


MINE OWN COUNTRIE. 


1. Many the lands that the true-hearted honor ; 
Many the banners that blow on the sea; 
Ah, but one country,—God’s blessing upon her! — 
Oh, but one only is precious to me; 
Dear for her mountains, rock-based, cloudy-crested, 
Hooded with snows ’mid the ardors of Jane, 
Haunts where the bald-headed eagle has nested, 
Staring full hard at his neighbor the moon; 
Dear for ber vineyards and jessamine gardens, 
Forests of fir trees and sugar-cane brakes ; 
Dear for her oceans, her twin gray wardens, 
Dear for her girdle of sapphire lakes ; 
Dear for her Southwind, the prairie that crosses, 
Rippling the wheat like a sunshiny sea ; 
Nay I could kiss but the least of her moases, 
All for the love of mine own countrie. 


2. Veins of fine gold and ribs of strong iron, 
Coal-hoards of centuries, fair-fruited trees, 
Jewels that gleam like the bulwarks of Zion,— 
Least of her wealth may be counted in these. 
Richer she deemeth the hearts she inherits 
Strang by those valorous pilgrims of God 
Who wrested their bread from the rock, till their spirits 
Hardened to mate with the granite they trod. 
Peace to the homespun, the heroes who wore it, 
Whose patriot passion in stormy career 
Swept back the redcoats seaward before it, 
Like wind-driven leaves in the wane of the year. 
Peace to each who embellished her story, 
Struck with the saber or prayed on the knee, 
Sat in her council or sung of her glory, 
All for love of mine own countrie. 


8, Tell me not now of the blots that bestain her 
Beantiful vestments, that eully the white, 
If by my tears she were aught the gainer 
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Fain would I weep for her day and night ; 
If by my blood 1 could purge her forever 
From shame of the Indian, shame of the slave, 
Would I shower it forth in as raddy a river 
As ever crusader for Holy Land gave. 
Fair is the star, though the mists may dim her ; 
Mists are fleeting, but stars endure ; 
Soon, full soon, shall the golden glimmer 
Wax to a splendor superb and pure. 
Fling to the breeze the star-spangled banner, 
Greet it with cheers to the three times three, 
Smiles chase tears in the good old manner, 
All for the love of mine own countrie. 


4. Land of Promiee! By one hearth kneeling, 
Long for thy peace may thy sons agree! 
May dews of health and shadows of healing, 
Fall from the leaves of thy Liberty-Tree! 
Dare to be noble, my nation. Go fashion 
Deeds that thine angel record not with ruth. 
Wear on thine heart the white rose of compassion, 
Conquer thy foes by forbearance and trath. 
Still by the need of thy sires, storm-driven, 
Glad in strange waters their vessels to moor, 
Open thy gates, O thou favored of Heaven, 
Open them wide to the homeless and poor, 
So shall the peoples, from ocean to ocean, 
Bring precious tribute of bleasings to thee. 
So shall thy children yield loyal devotion, 
All for the love of mine own countrie. 
— Katherine Lee Bates. 


| The singing of “ America’’ by all present will close the exercises. | 


Methods for the Schoolroom. 


ELEMENTARY LABORATORY PHYSICS. 
BY PROF. E. H. HALL. 


The course of laboratory experiments offered by Har- 
vard for those preparing students for the elementary ex- 
aminations is not claimed as the best, but it is the course 
which has given good satisfaction, and students fitted in 
it have a very good degree of proficiency. Sucha course 
should have a direct, frequent, practical bearing upon the 
daily life of the pupil. It should appeal to the common 
sense of the teachers and school authorities. It must be 
quantitative work in the main. The student should be 
Jargely occupied in measuring something. A high stand- 
ard of mathematical accuracy cannot be demanded. He 
should rather be impressed with the facts, laws, and 
methods of physics. Accuracy and mental discipline are 
important, but the second course in physics is early 
enough to introduce the exactitude of mechanics and 
hydrostatics. In the experiments now offered, there is 
very considerable mental discipline. The pupil has con- 
stantly to use hands and eyes, and the teacher should see 
that he knows how to do this. 

Throughout the course the experiment is given before 
the principle it exemplifies. This system is followed with 
very considerable strictness. Avoid the attitude of veri- 
fication. Keep back from the student the result he is to 
reach. Yet it is very easy to let this system degenerate 
into pedantry. Very often the pupil will already know 
the resulting law in effect, and it is unwise to try to make 
him act as if he did not know it. Let him go through it 
with the aim of seeing how nearly he can approximate 
the result of more experienced investigators. The danger 
is that the student who knows the end will try to take the 
view which he thinks is most likely to give him the de- 
sired result. Give the pupil a secure control over prin- 
ciples. Apply the simple truths developed in his own 
observations to wider fields. Put him in a position to 
deal successfully with the simpler problems of the widely 
applicable groups of laws. 

Jn the Harvard admission examination, each pupil per- 
forms a few experiments covering the whole range of 
work. They make all the measurements and carry 
through the calculations. It is not the numerical results 
alone, however, which are considered. Each pupil is 
watched to see how he handles his apparatus, and to see 
whether he has been properly taught. This has a very 
considerable bearing upon his success. The work must 
be done intelligently. 

In the college course which covers this same ground, 
the students do not work out their results in the class- 

room, but these are handed in a week later. Some check 
is of course necessary, and so each student leaves with the 
instructor at the end of the hour a memoranda of his data 


kept where it can be compared with the next week’s re- 
port, if desired. The answers are, however, often numer- 
ieally bad enough to quiet all suspicion. Pupils are not 
often urged to repeat an experiment at a following labor- 
atory session. This is very often advisable, if time can 
be had, but there is the inevitable danger that the student 
will force his observations into the shape which he finds 


will be more satisfactory to the instructor. 


A LESSON ON LAKES. 
JACQUES W. REDWAY. 


The habit of classifying is, of necessity, cultivated by 
every pains-taking student. In the pursuit of any science 
it is not far out of the way to say that the average student 
classifies the categories of the subject twice. The first 
classification is usually a superficial one, designed mainly 
for convenience in acquiring the facts pertaining to the 
atudy ; the second is the result of a more comprehensive 
knowledge of the science and is always the more logical 
of the two. 

The truth of this becomes apparent when we consider 
the classification of lakes as we find them grouped in 
the text-books of twenty-five years ago. In the particular 


Fig. 1. A Group of Glacial Lakes, Canada. 


book that I studied when about thirteen years old, they 
were classified as , — 

Lakes with outlets and no inlets, 

Lakes with inlets and no outlets, 

Lakes with both inlets and outlets, 

Lakes without either inlets or outlets. 
I recollect, too, that at the time, this classification struck 
me as being a brilliant stroke of ingenuity. A few years 
afterwards I noticed that a revised edition of the same 
text-book had been amended so that but two classes were 
made to include what before had required four, — lakes 
with, and lakes without outlets. Subsequently this class- 
ification has been modified so that now the reviser of the 
manual has grouped them simply as fresh lakes and salt 
lakes ; and a moment's reflection will convince one that the 
last of the three ways is the best. 
If we investigate the matter more thoroughly, however, 
we shall find that lakes are formed in several different 
ways, and if we classify them according to their origin, 
there will be opened to the student of physiography a 
wide and interesting field that even at the present time 
has not been fully explored. Let us look at a good map 
of the United States, and it will be necessary to consult 
one of the best. First of all we will inspect the northern 


Fig. 2. A Few Marsh Lakes, Florida. 


part of Maine, or, what is just as available, a portion of 
Canadian territory north of Lake Ontario. Here we 
shall find a fine type of lake region. Having studied 
this intently, turn to the central part of Florida and com- 
pare the lakes there with those of the first group. There 
are specific differences that do not fail to impress them- 
selves. Next, turn to the bottom-lands of the lower 


finally inspeet a map,—a coast survey map if possible, — 
of the Atlantic shores between Cape Cod Bay and the 


Savannah River. 
Excluding the group of salt lakes in the western highland 


Greenville 


7 Fig. 3 “A Couple of Ox-bow Lakes), Mississippi River. 


region we find at least four kinds, the lakes of each group 
having many points of resemblancein common, and quite 
as many points of difference when compared with those 
of another group. Evidently each group has had a 
different origin. and the difference of origin is the result 
of different physiographic conditions. Let us consider 
each type separately, beginning with the lakes of the 


northern states and Canada. 
The most casual glance shows the salient features of 


these lakes. Each lake is long and narrow and their 
major axes, or lines of greatest length are approximately 
parallel, though in some instances, as in central New 
York, they are radial in arrangement. The accompany- 
ing illustration, Figure 1, is copied from a map of Quebec. 
The distribution of the lakes and the direction of their 
axes shows, perhaps, a greater regularity than the aver- 
age, but I select it for the sake of emphasis. Lakes of 
this character are always associated with glaciated re- 
gions. In most instances their basins are scoured out of 
rock. Frequently a river consists of a succession of lakes 
of this character. The southern limit of the ice-sheet 
that once covered the northern part of the United States 
and all of Canada is now pretty definitely marked. 
North of this line we find this peculiar kind of lake ; 
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Fig. 4. Some Wave-formed Lagoons, Martha’s Vineyard Island. 


south of the line it does not exist. In a few instances, 
notable in Iowa and Minnesota, the shores of these lakes 
are walled with boulders, andthe latter are about as 
regularly laid as though they had been placed there by 
human hands. Itis uncertain how these walls were 
made, but it is generally the opinion of glaciologists that 
the boulders were pushed into their places by ice. Such 
lakes are commonly known as glacial lakes. 

In Figure 2, we have a small area in the central part of 
Florida. Notice that instead of the long and narrow 
shape of the northern lakes we here find nearly circular 
outlines. These have no rock basin nor can one find 
any of the rounded boulders so common in the New 
England states and New York. They are simply hollows 
or depressions in a level plain, into which more water 
falls than can evaporate or flow off. For want of a better 
name these are call marsh or playa lakes. The latter 
name is not wisely chosen, however, for the term “ playa” 
more properly belongs to lakes or ponds that dry up 
during summer, or in hot weather. Marsh, or playa lakes 
are always abundant in “ prairie ” or level lands where 
the rain-fall is considerable. It goes without saying that 
such lakes are shallow. 

In Figure 3, we find a typeof lake that is common 
along the hollow lands of the Mississippi and other river® 
that flow through “ made” land. It requires only ® 


on the experiments he has been at work upon. This is 


Mississippi and note the features of still another group ; 


glance at the illustrations to demonstrate that each of 
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these lakes wasonce a part of the main channel of the|of the coarse and fine material, the relative thickness of 
river. Arriver charged with sediment, flowing over aj different layers, the direction of the layers, and the color- 
surface with a constantly decreasing slope must, of ing matter. Collect samples for more careful examina- 
necessity, drop a part of the sediment as the grade of its|tion in the class; also make a sketch of the section. If 
channel lessens ; and because the water cannot carry the| possible, observe the same materials in a river bed and 
sediment it must flow around it. So year after year the|along the shore of the ocean. 


river lengthens its channel by flowing around self-de- 


Class Work.—Observe more carefully the samples col- 


posited obstructions that it cannot carry, until a long/lected, for the material (kind of rock) in the layers. Ex: 
sinuous loop is formed. But all this time the current, |amine the finer portions with the magnifier and determine 
little by little is chipping away the neck of the loop. By|in a general way the relative amount of sand, rock flour, 
and by, in a time of high water, the river discovers that] and clay. Infer the reason for the arrangement of the 
it is easier to force a passage across this neck than to|materials, the conditions under which coarse and fine 
flow around it. The swift tide begins to cut away its|layers were formed, and the reason for any coloration. 
confining banks in earnest ; there isa tumultuous meeting | Trace the steps in the formation of pebbles,—formation 
of waters; and the first steamboat that comes along finds|of cracks in the ledge, erosion of angular fragments, 
that the river is shorter by twenty or thirty miles. The|transportation and gradual grinding, deposition in layers 
old loopis practically cut off from the river ; in a year or|or promiscuously ; in a similar manner trace the forma- 
two its ends are silted up; and a crescent-shaped lake is|tion of sand and rock-flour; compare the formation of 
formed. Lakes of this character are known under the| pebbles, etc., by river, ocean, and glacial action. 


various names of ox-bows, moats, and lune-lakes. As 


Field Work.—3. Direct the class in examining some 


time goes they are very ephemeral, sometimes being silted, | section of soil ; if possible, find the layers from the sur- 
sometimes being entirely swept out of existence by aj face of the ground to bed rock. Observe the color of the 


subsequent flood. 


layers, the kind of material. Compare with the layers 


Figure 4 is a bit of Massachusetts coast, — as ajin the gravel hill. 


matter of detail, Martha’s Vineyard Island. Here, along 


Class Work.—Teach the kinds of soil according to 


the southern shore, we find half a dozen or more Jakes,|structure,—top soil, subsoil, water layers, impervious 
and it is very easy to see how they were formed. In/|layers, and the characteristics of each. Infer the rela- 
times past the south shore was a succession of coves./tion to drainage, to formation of springs, to wells, and 
But the water in the vicinity is comparatively shallow, so| ponds (use diagrams in illustrating these inferences) ; 
shallow in fact that the waves have found no difficulty in| teach kinds of soil according to their formation,—“ upper 
pushing up enough sand to entirely close the coves and|till’’ and “lower till,” or “soft pan” and “hard pan,” 
shut them off fromthe ocean. Waves and tidal currents/and the deposition of the “ drift’ by the glacier. 


combined have a wonderful way of making “ sandy 


Field Work.—4. Gather specimens of weathering 


hooks,” and the Massachusetts coast is full of them.),9¢%5; in each case note in the field book the name of the 
Sometimes the waves wall up a cove, converting th?/ rock, the amount of decomposition, the minerals which are 
latter into a Jagoon, but quite as often there is a stream changing, and those unaffected. If possible, examine a 


_ of water flowing into the cove with sufficient strength to/ledge, observe the places where there is the most change, 


keep one or more narrow passages open to the sea,|the agencies acting on the rock, and the results to the 
leaving instead of lagoons sounds. An inspection of a ledge. Bring into the class specimeys of crumbling 
good map shows that the Atlantic coast from Cape Cod|rocks; also specimens showing peculiarities of weather- 
to Yucatan is a succession of wave-formed lakes and ing ; @. g., concentric layers, unequal weathering of dif- 
sounds. The waters of the lagoon are sometimes fresh, | forent parts, weathering of fossils, honeycomb appear- 
but in the majority of instances they are brackish or salt. | ance, peculiar alteration of any minerals, peculiar forms 
Those of the sound, it is hardly necessary to add, are/of limestone weathering. 


salt. 


Class Work.—Arrange the data; make general obser- 


In the foregoing paragraphs, I have classified lakes not| vations as to the order of decomposition of the common 
in a new way, but in a manner differing from that usually | rocks ; the degrees of change, ¢. g.. bleaching, formation 
found in the various manuals of physical geography.|of rings of oxide of iron, cracking, crumbling, friable 
As to which way will excite the greater interest among mass, soil; the minerals which change the most, e. g., 
pupils the teacher must judge, each for his individual augite, feldspar, hornblende, mica, pyrites, ete. ; the com- 
work. mon products of the decomposition, e. g., oxides of iron, 


ELEMENTARY GEOLOGY.—(IV.) 


BY ARTHUR C. BOYDEN, A.M. 
Bridgewater (Mass.) Normal School. 


clay, hydromica, altered minerals, ete. Infer the agen- 
cies producing these changes, and explain the steps in the 
chemical changes as far as practicable (Crosby, $1). In- 
fer the reasons for the different peculiarities of weather- 


[The previous exercises have familiarized the pupils with the/ing. Use the illustration mentioned in many textbooks 
common rocks of the hills and ledges, their arrangement in the of crumbling rock in a glass of water to show the forma- 


ledges, and something of their relation to each other. | 
STUDY OF GRAVEL HILLS AND SOILS. 


tion of sand, rock flour, and clay in decomposition. In. 
fer the relation of any of the facts to agriculture, building 


The object of these exercises is to teach the action of| materials, road building, ete. 


water and the atmosphere on these rocks in erosion, trans- 
portation, and deposition. 


Field Work.—5. Examine a section of a winding river 


for a given distance ; observe its course and draw it; ob- 


Field Work.—1. Direct the class to observe the|serve the erosion of its banks and bed at special points 
boulders of a section of the town, keeping a record in the|and the deposition of the material thus worn away ; ob- 
field book. In each case name the rock, indicate the|serve the velocity and position of the current at these 


shape as angular, sub-angular, or rounded; observe if 


places. Examine the valley on either side; observe the 


one end or face is more rounded than its opposite ; ob-| width, slope, terraces, and material. If near the ocean, 


serve any grooves or parallel scratches on it; also note 


observe in a similar manner the erosion of the waves and 


the position of the boulders on or in the gravel and clay|currents. If none of these circumstances are favorable, 
hills. If situated near a river or the ocean, observe the|the study of the erosion in the gullies and ponds after a 
boulders in the water near the banks and near the ledge| storm will give the features in miniature. 


fromm which they were broken off, for similar points. 

Class Work.—Arrange the data; make general obser- 
vations regarding the boulders of that section ; infer the 
steps by which the boulder was broken from the ledge, 
transported to its present position, and worn to its pres- 
ent shape. Compare the boulders with ledges of the 
town and with those of the adjoining towns which may 
be known; infer the distance, direction, and means of 
transportation. Teach to estimate the underlying rock 
by the kind and character of the boulders. 

Field Work.—2. Direct the class to examine a section 
of a gravel or clay hill. Note in the field book the arrange- 
ment of the materials, the material of the layers, relation 


Class Work.—Infer the cause of the winding course of 


rivers; of any special forms of erosion observed; of 
special deposits made by the water, ¢. 7., deltas, bars, flats. 


Reading.—Several books for supplementary reading 


and discussion should be accessible to the pupils in this 
section of the work. The teacher should lead the pupils 
to use their local observations and inferences as we 
in imagining the larger field of geologic action, both in 
the past and present. Hyatt’s About Pebbles, Shaler’s 
First Book in Geology, Winchell’s Excursions, Le Conte’s 
Textbook of Geology, Wright's Ice Age in America, 
Crosby’s Common Minerals and Rocks, Geikie’s Sketches 
and Field Geology will be useful for reference, 


PENMANSHIP. 
BY JOHN PIERCE. 


We cannot ask all pupils to write alike, but all can 
agree in being legible and neat, and in not taking too 
much time for it. If they get marks only for the work 
done in the special writing books, they will laboriously 
imitate the copy and then very likely take little care in 
all other written work. 

As to credits, have them understand that you will give 
only a part on the copy book work, and that all their 
written work is liable to be marked according to their 
opportunities for doing it well. Take nothing written 
with lead pencil. 

In order to connect the copy book with other writing, 
during the time of these writing lessons let them, on 
other paper, copy as they have been doing in the writing 
book, each time writing faster while trying to equal the 
first, also have them compare work in book and other 
written exercises. 


TIMELY QUESTIONS. 
BY LUCY ADAMS BARROWS. 


1. What official announcement has lately been made 
with regard to the international monetary conference ? 

2. What were some of the influences under which Mr. 
Goschen, Chancellor of the Exchequer, was brought to 
accept this invitation? 

3. What novel scheme is being discussed in Congress 
for the issue of ‘‘ Columbian coins ?” 

4. How would the government be the probable gainer 
by the issue of these coins ? 

5. In what way did the people of Boston show their 
disapproval of the Chinese Exclusion Bill last week ? 

6. What foreign ambassador has just returned to 
Washington, after a long absence from this country on 
account of the breaking off of friendly relations between 
his country and ours ? 

7. What does Baron Fava say of the feeling of Italians 
toward the United States ? 

8. What Western states are suffering severely from 
floods ? 

9. What Western city was last week suddenly over- 
whelmed by the rising of the river flowing through it, so 
that thousands were rendered homeless and many lives 
lost ? 

10. What is the cause of the strike among the em- 
ployees of the Granite Manufacturers’ Association of 


New England ? 
11. What increases the seriousness of the trouble ? 


ANSWERS, 


1, The acceptance by England of the invitation of the United 
States to take part in such a conference. 

2. Trade between England and India is much depressed on ac- 
count of the the fall in the value of silver in the latter country, aud 
boards of trade thronghout England, including merchants and man- 
ufacturera who are affected by this depression, have urged the gov- 
ernment to join in the conference, hoping that a settlement of the 
silver question will revive business. 

3. A plan for the coining by the Treasury of ten million silver 
coins, each having a legal tender value of fifty cents and bearing 
such an inscription as to make it a suitable souvenir of our quarto- 
centennial, 

4, Although these coins will be equivalent in common use to fifty- 
cent piece, it is proposed that each shall contain only about thirty- 
five cents’ worth of silver, and as the great buik of them would 
never come back to the Treasury for redemption, being kept as me- 
mentoes, the government would save more than a million dollars. 
5. By a mass meeting, in Tremont Temple, which adopted, with 
but two dissenting votes, a series of resolutions sulemnly protesting 
against the bill. 

6. Baron Fava, the Italian Minister. 

7. He declaria both the government and people of Italy to be 
friendly, and to be thoroughly satisfied by the settlement of the 
New Orleans affair. 

8, Iowa, Minnesota, Nebraska, Illinois, Arkansas, Missouri, Lou- 
isiana, and Texas. 

9. Sioux City, Iowa. 

10. The determination of the employers that the time for arrang- 
ing the scale of wages for this next year shall be January let instead 
of May Ist. The men refased to accept the change, January Ist 
being a peculiarly disadvantageous time for them, and a lockout of 
about 15,000 workmen was the result. 

11, The sympathy of other workmen, engaged in a similar busi- 
ness, who refase to handle granite coming from the quarries where 
the lockout was ordered. In this way many public works have 
come to a standstill, and it is estimated that 6,000 men in New 
York and Brooklyn are forced to be idle, 
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BOSTON & CHICAGO, MAY 26, 1892. 


Draper's Dutch plea shows that he is in prac- 
tice for the bar rather than the bench. 


Tue Public School Art League of America has been 
organized in Boston with Mr. Henry Sandham as the 
moving spirit. The purpose is to organize a nucleus for 
the consolidation of sentiment with regard to the question 
of introducing some genuine art into the public schools. 


THERE is an attempt at Washington, D.C, to learn 
whether or not the city high school is tobe permanently 
required to do what no one wishes done except Harvard 
College which a few of the boys desire to attend. Success 
to the movement! The Harvard College entrance ex- 
amination tyranny is doomed. Harvard is too grand an 
institution to continue the most senseless educational 
abuse of the age. 


THE excursions from the National Association will be 
very attractive. The West Shore Railroad has arranged 
for excursions from Saratoga as follows: To Atlantic 
City and return $10.60; Cape May and return $11.10; 
to New York through the Catskills, and return $11.25; 
New York and return direct $5.00; Niagara Falls and 
return $10 00 ; Long Branch and return $7.10 ; West Point 
and return $4.50; to Ocean Grove and return $7.45; 
to Boston via New York and return $9.00. 


Writine IN ScHoou.—The warfare against the draw- 
ing-writing waxes warm. All the newspapers are in line 
for its abolition. It has been vigorously attacked as un. 
natural, and now the condition of school children’s eyes 


is used as a reason for the change. ‘The Brooklyn Times 


has this to say upon the question : 


‘* Tt is a pity that a recommendation from some source should not 
be able to rouse indignation against the influence of public school 
training on the eyes. Watch the children pouring out of a school- 
house gate and count those whose eyes do not look worn, weak, and 
disturbed. We are making our city children very brainy, but we 
are doing our best to make them blind. The present fashionable 
hair-line script is a hideous abomination that should be banished at 
the earliest moment. Children are forced to make their writing as 
faint and semi-visible ag possible. When the lines of their sight- 
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destroying ‘‘ home work”’ are fairly visible they are forced to do 
their work over again,—a piece of educational bigotry so infamous 
that no words in condemnation could be too strongly placed. No 
self-respecting person writes a hair-line hand in after-life, and 
‘‘ghaded”’ script is so difficult to read that everybody with much 
manuscript reading to do dreads it as a plague.” 

This outery against weak eyes is well-timed. We have 
personal knowledge of many serious cases, but that which 
interests us most is of one who inherited on both sides 
from several generations the strongest kind of eyes, a 
weakness never having been known, but at fifteen he was 
only able to save his eyes by putting on specially adapted 
glasses which he must wear for life. 

The writing is but one feature of the abuse, and one of 
the least of the abuses, and the out-of-school misuse is 
quite as great as the in-school. But every effort should 
be made to save the eye. The training of the senses is 
of little value if the organs of sense themselves are 


sacrificed. 


A SERIOUS CHARGE. 


Tue New Haven Journal and Courier, an eminently 
respectable daily, says that the public school children 
spend two thirds of their time putting into more compli- 
eated shape things which they kuow perfectly already. 
It says, “ The school system has become altogether too 
complicated, ornamental, generally ‘hifalutin’ and in- 
efficient ; the graduates are deficient in just the things 
they ought to knuw and which they should have been 
taught. They can’t spell well, they are not quick or ac- 
curate on common ‘figuring’ and they know very little 
about speaking or writing the English language. ”’ 

This is a serious charge to make. If there is no truth 
in it the assertion will dono harm, but the simple fact 
that such a daily is willing to make the assertion should 
lead every friend of the schools to raise the inquiry 
whether or no there be any facts to justify it. Ask 
yourself these questions and answer them honestly :— 
Is there in my school any tendency to put into compli- 
cated shape things which the children already know ? 

Do I complicate what the child knows clearly in his 
way by trying to have him learn it in my way? 

Is my school doing anything “ornamental” to the 
neglect of the essentials ? 

Is there anything “ hifalutin”’ in my school ? 

Is my school, in methods or matter taught, ‘ ineffi- 
cient ” ? 

Have I not taught the pupils to spell ? 

Is it true that the pupils are neither accurate nor 
rapid in numbers ? 

Cannot the pupils write good simple English ? 

The Journal believes most emphatically in the new 
things but these other things must not be neglected for 
any thing else and they need not be. The things uni- 
versally demanded are easily learned, and, if well taught, 
there will be time enough for all else that is desirable. 


AMERICAN INSTITUTE OF INSTRUCTION. 


The program of the American Institute of Instruction, 
which meets July 5-8, at Narragansett Pier, R. I., fol- 
lows the plan so successfully inaugurated last year at 
Bethlehem. Each day, except the last, has its central 
subject, upon which all papers and discussions directly 
bear. Tuesday evening will have addresses of welcome 
by Governor D. Russell Brown, and Hon. Thos. B. Stock- 
well of Rhode Island, and a lecture by Prof. Simon N. 
Patten of the University of Pennsylvania on “The Eco- 
nomics of Education.” Wednesday, the 6th, will be 
“Grammar School Day,” having, in the morning, papers 
by Prof. Wm. M. Davis of Harvard University on “ Ge- 
ographical Illustrations” and George J. Aldrich of 
Newton on “ Arithmetic: What and How ?” The even- 
ing will be given to a discussion on “ Grammar School 
Reforms,” by Pres. Elmer H. Capen of Tufts College 
and James A. Page, master of the Dwight School, Soke, 
Thursday, the 6th, will be «“ English Day.” Miss Ellen 
Hyde, principal of the State Normal School at Framing- 
ham, Mass., will speak on « English in Elementary 
Schools” and Dr. Samuel Thurber, master in the Girls’ 
High School, Boston, on “The Three Parts of English 
Study,—Their Correlation in Secondary Teaching.” In 


will give an address on “ English Composition in College,” 
and Prof. Charles F. Johnson of Trinity College one on 
“The Development of Literary Taste in College Stu. 
dents.” On Friday morning Hon. Henry Sabin of Iowa 
will speak on ‘ Country Schools,”’ and Charles Henry 
Douglas of Keene, N. H., on “ The Relative Educational 
Value of Extension and Intension.” In the evening 
there will be reports from the Round-Table Conferences 
and an address to be announced later. 

The Schubert Quartette of Boston, so cordially received 
last year, have been re-engaged for the coming meeting, 
and will bring an entirely new repertory. They are 
Messrs. Geo. J. Parker, 1st tenor; George W. Want, 2d 
Tenor; Arthur B. Hitchcock, 1st Bass; D. Marks Bab- 
cock, 2d Bass. 

Liberal reductions on the railroads and at the hotels 
have been secured. From Boston the fare to Narragan- 
sett Pier and return will be $2.25. Ample hotel accom- 
modation is provided at rates from $2.50 (two in a room) 
to $1.00 per day. For Bulletins, which will appear early 
in June, address Aug. D. Small, secretary, 67 Ashford 
Street, Allston, Mass. 


THE ILLINOIS SCHOOL QUESTION. 


We recently referred to the probability that both parties 
in Illinois would put a plank in their platform pledging 
themselves to the repeal of the school law passed with 
practical unanimity by both parties within two years. 
From the parely political standpoint it is little less than 
amusing. It was passed because of the activity of the 
friends of the public schools, neither Republican nor Dem- 
ocrat daring to vote against it. Now that 40,000 German 
Lutherans demand its repeal neither party dares not 
repeal it. There is, however, an element of justice in the 
demand of the Western German Lutherans which we 
would not discount. 

The Republican platform reads as follows : 

‘* Upon the important subject of education we declare: (a) That 
since the success of universal suffrage and of popular government 
requires universal intelligence, therefore the free common schools 
of Illinois are the chief bulwarks of the commonwealth and the 
safeguards of liberty. (b) That the education in elementary 
branches of each child in the state should be required by law. 
(c) That all persons and those standing in the parental relation 
should be left absolutely free to choose in what schools and in what 
manner they will educate their children. (d) That in no sense shall 
school officers or civil authorities be given authority by law to in- 
terfere with the private or parochial schools. (e) In pursuance of 
these principles we pledge ourselves to repeal the compulsory-school 


act and in lieu thereof to enact a law in harmony with the views 
herein atated,”’ 


Governor Fifer’s convention address in the acceptance 
of the nomination states the case fairly. ‘The present 
school law is the work of both the Republican and the 
Democratic parties, it having passed both branches of the 
General Assembly with practical unanimity. That law 
is the result of an honest effort on the part of the friends 
of education to improve the public school system of the 
state. But it has been found that the law, in its practical 
operation, does injustice to some of the citizens of the 
state. This was not intended by those who voted for the 
passage of the measure, and none can be found who are 
more willing to correct the evil than those who were in- 
strumental in having the law placed upon the statute 
books. I am an uncompromising friend of our free-school 
system. Ido not believe that free popular government, 
resting upon universal manhood suffrage, can long endure 
unless the masses of the people are educated. I am, 
therefore, in favor of requiring that every child be taught 
the rudiments of an education. I believe that the parent 
and those standing in the parental relation should have 
the right to say in what schools they will educate their 
children, provided only that they educate them. I am 
not in favor of any interference on the part of the state 
with private and parochial schools. Where individuals 
or corporations pay their full share of the taxes to support 
the public schools and then at their own expense establish 
and maintain private or parochial schools they sbould 
have absolute control over such schools free from any iD- 
terference on the part of the state. Holding the views I 
do I am in favor of clearing the ground by a repeal of 
the present law. This done a law can be then enacted 


the evening Prof. Lorenzo Sears of Brown University 


which will be in harmony with Republican principles and 
the views here expressed.” 


me AD 


4 
: A. E. WINSHIP, Editor. 
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TEACHING HISTORY.—(II.) 


BY ALBERT E. WINSHIP. 


The teaching of history is grouped as : —Initial His- 
tory; Essential History ; Special History. 

Initial history has its place in the grades below the 
upper class of the grammar school, Essential history 
finds its place in the upper grammar and lowest high 
school class, and Special history is for all grades in high 
schools, academier, and colleges, above the lowest class. 

The first is for the awakening of an interest in the 
study, for the nursing of any taste therefor that may be 
in the mind. It is not for the imparting of facts, is not 
the teaching of history as a “study” but is merely the 
prelude to such a study. ; 

The second is for the purpose of fixing in the mind 
certain facts that are essential, in such a way as to culti- 
vate the taste nursed in the initial course, so as to trans- 
form a mere taste into an established habit of thought. 

The third leaves all previous plans and purposes, and 
pays little attention primarily to the interest in a subject 
or a method, to the “essential ” value of a specific fact 
or series of facts, and little to the taste, tendency, or habit 
developed. The primal element is research, the power 
to exhaust every specialty with which one has occasion to 
deal. 

The difficulty with all general consideration of the sub- 
ject of teaching history has been the absence of any 
discrimination in regard to the period in school life and 
child development. History has been divided into periods 
while no attention is given to the mind of the child as 
related thereto. For illustration: The modern poultry 
specialist, living near an exhaustless market, concerned 
only with the fattening process, regardless of the age or 
experience of the fowls, keeps each in a small compart- 
ment, arranged around a revolving cylindrical shaft or 
turret, while a feeder stands upon a small platform, hose 
in hand, prepared to take the bill of a fowl in his left 
hand while he inserts the nozzle with his right, presses a 
button with his foot and the machinery does the rest, — 
giving the fowl its fill of prepared food. The turret 
swings, bringing another bird to hand, and when all on 
that level have been “hosed” the platform rises to the 
next tier and so on and on from tier to tier and from 
turret to turret until the thousands are fed. This is re- 
peated, until in three weeks the desired weight and ten- 
derness have been secured. 

Oar school chicken feeding of this kind may do in some 
subjects, but not in history, where the temptation to shoot 
in facts is great. In history the out-of-school and after- 
school hours and days are more vital than the in-school 
hours. Eighty per cent. of the sehool children never 
enter the upper class of a grammar school or its equiva- 
lent grade in an ungraded school. This fact is reiterated 
but cannot be sufficiently emphasized. All the school 
training that four out of five American children in the 
best states receive is below the graduating grammar 
school class. Four-fifths of the fature citizens, therefore, 
must get their knowledge of American history or their 
taste for it in the initial period. Something of United 
States history, therefore, should be taught every child 
who remains in school until he is twelve years of age and 
it should be so taught as to be of life-long service to him. 

Initial history teaching must be from yesterday back- 
ward, from the schoolhouse outward. You are not after 
facts, are not focusing work upon the United States, are 
not building primarily upon Columbus or even Washing- 
ton. The aim is to awaken an appreciative sentiment in 
the presence of the facts of America’s past with a view to 
good judgment and right acting in the present for the 
sake of the future. Good citizenship in the highest sense 
is the aim. The present, for the future, is the object of 
the initial view of the past. 

So much depends upon starting right in habits of 
thought that it is important that from the first the chil- 
dren get facts for themselves. What they pick up does 
them more good than what is fed to them. They are too 
inexperienced to do much scratching for themselves, but 
they can, from the first, pick up the bits they need where 
you have scratched. 

The elemental thought is to develop a desire to know 


what is immediately behind whatever is happening or | 


has happened. A habit of looking for causes of events 
will make historical thinking inviting. Without styling 


the work history, very much may be done with it in lan- 
guage, reading and geography lessons. The questions 
considered should be those‘that arise in a timely manner. 
The “why” of things is to be cultivated, always avoid- 
ing questions that awaken unpleasant out-of-school dis- 
cussions, though these sometimes do much by way of 
awakening an interest. 

The schoolhouse furnishes an opportunity for good 
work byjwaiting patiently for them to inquire the facts 
from parents or neighbors. When was it built? How 
much did it cost? Who paid the money? Why did he 
pay it? How long was he in office? Where did he get 
the money? When was it voted? Who made the 
motion? Was there any opposition? Of whom was the 
land purchased? Of whom did he get it? (Trace it 
back as far as possible.) Who was the contractor or 
builder? Where did he buy the lumber? Where did it 
grow? How was it brought ? 

If the schoolhouse is so old that few of these things 
ean be learned, take the same freedom with any town 
building, or new church. The idea is merely to start the 
little people in significant inquiries in place of the mean- 
ingless “ why ?”’ that is upon their lips. Bring out facts 
about the town, Indian traditions, stories of local men 
who fought in either war, who have been in Congress, 
or in prominent state office. 

Do not try to sift history from tradition in this period. 
Allow the real and the fanciful to blend. Let them have 
whatever is life, spirit, power tothem. It is not expected 
that they will be discriminating. They are not to win- 
now but merely to inquire. 


EDITORIAL MENTION. 


Omaha and St. Paul have honored Comenius by celebrations. 
Tufts College,—Dr. E. H. Capen, president,—will open its doors 
to women in September. 

The Boston Teachers’ Mutual Benefit Association realized $500 
on the lecture by Rev. J. J. Lewis. 

The Art Educational Conferences of Boston elosed on Saturday 
with a lecture by Mr. John S. Clark of this city. 

Philadelphia confidently expects to be an exception to the World’s 
Fair committee rule and have an independent exhibit. 

The Boston Sub-Masters’ Club has held its last meeting for the 
season, with Dr. William Everett as the guest of the evening. 
Olympia bas just voted bonds for the erection of a high schools 
building. So the high school idea grows in Washington and in the 
capital city. 

The position of Dean of the Woman’s College of the Chicago 
University has been given to Miss Julia E. Buckley, who has for 
several years been principal of the public schoolsof Plainfield, N. J. 
We are indebted to the Dorchester Beacon for the fine cut of the 
Henry L. Pierce Schoolhouse which appears elsewhere in our col- 
umns. This paper always takes great interest in all matters re- 
lating to school affairs. 

Long Island City, N. Y., is having a ridiculous experience, the 
women teachers of one of the schools making charges of a miscella- 
neous nature against the principal, who has been suspended for 
“ peeking ’’ to see if the assistants were reading novels, and other 
similar misdemeanors. 

A National Art Association has been organized and the first 
annual meeting held in Washington, May 18. Mr. E. W. Halford, 
Harrison’s private secretary, in the name of Mre. Harrison, extended 
the freedom of the White House. The session was every way suc- 
cessfal. 

The New England Association of School Superintendents will be 
held at Jacob Sleeper Hall, Boston University, to-morrow, with 
Alvin F. Pease as president and C.H. Morss as secretary. Discus- 
sions will be upon these questions : ‘‘ Shall the Elementary Course 
of Study be Eight or Nine Years?’’ ‘‘ What Can be Done for 
Ungraded Schools in Cities, Villages, and Rural Towns ?”’ 

Prof. Will S. Monroe, superintendent of the schools of Pasadena, 
Cal., was given a banquet at Redondo Beach, on Saturday the 21st, 
by the teachers of southern California, in recognition of the services 
rendered his associates personally and professionally during the past 
three years. We shall present next week an extended account of 
the way in which he was honored by friends far and near. 

The California (Pa.) State Normal has provided for its students 
the rare treat of a course of fifteen lectures on science by Prof. J. 
B. DeMotte of DePauw University. The course began May 23. 
The normal is enjoying greater prosperity this year than ever be- 
fore. The tots] attendance for the year is about 700. Dr. Theo. 
B. Noss is serving his tenth year as principal of the school. 

Dr. Harold N. Fowler, head of the Latin department of Phillips 
Exeter (N. H.) Academy, has declined the position of professor of 
Greek in the Leland Stanford Jr. University. President Jordan’s 
| selection in thia case is further evidence of his purpose to surround 


himself with the young men who have a future. Dr. Fowler, 
although but thirty years of age, has already shown himself a master 
both as an author and a teacher, 


AFTER Firty YEARS’ TEACHING.—Mr. Caleb Murdock, for 
twenty-five years a Boston principal, for fifty years a teacher in 
Philadelphia, Mansfield, Watertown, Reading, Quincy, and Boston, 
died suddenly, May 10, at the age of seventy-five. He was and had 
been in perfect health until the moment of his death, when he was 
riding in the train, talking with a friend in the seat in front of 
him, and, the conversation ceasing abruptly, the friend turned to 
find him dead. He was one of the schoolmasters of an age now 
fast passing into history. He was one of the last of the known stu- 
dents of the famous ‘‘ First Teachers’ School ’’ of Father Hall at 
Plymouth, N. H. He was a good teacher, with his aspirations for 
half a century centered upon being such. His only diversion was 
the care of his own home grounds at Wakefield, which were devoted 
to fruit raising, and the public affairs of the town in which he was 
always greatly interested. Mr. F. F. Murdock of the Bridgewater 
Normal School is one of the sons of this devoted, successful, and 
honored schoolmaster. 


FRIVOLITIES. 


BY LAPHSON SMILES, 


EVERLASTING. 
A ew sat in his lonely cave, 
. C. 904. 


And he cracked him there a joke, which set 
All the neighboring tribes aroar ; 
His gentle spirit has long since fled, 
I trust to the realms of day, 
But the excellent quip that he sprung I read 
In a paper the other day. 
— —New York Herald. 
COLOR. 
** Are you interested in Miss Phlighty’s elopement ?”’ 
‘* No, its the same stupid tale.”’ 
**She ran away with her father’s colored coachman.’’ 
** Well, that gives color to the story, surely.’’ 


MEAN. 
One of our facetious friends recently asked us if we knew how to 


make our trousers last, and when we plead ignorance, impudently 
instructed us to make our coat and vest first. 


GOOD REASON, 

‘*Mamma,”’ said little Ethel, who has been vainly trying to 
make the preliminary preparation with a needle and thread, ‘‘ I do 
believe this needle is cross-eyed.’’— Good Housekeeping. 

DIFFICULT. 
An aged Baptist elder, who was noted for his intellectual vigor, 
was conversing one evening with a number of the brethren when 
the subject of old age was touched upon. One of his friends ven- 
tured to ask if he found that his increasing years had in any way im- 
paired his memory. 
The good old man pondered for a while, and then replied, 
‘© Well, I cannot at the present moment remember anything that I 
have ever forgotten.’’—Harper’s Bazar. 


THIS AND THAT. 


LILACS, 


Oh tint of sunset sky, 
magic might keep 
Thy loveliness from fleeting by 
And send it earthward luli’din sleep! 
This morn the lilacs were in bloom ; 
I knew my sunset purple there ! 
And since such beauty found scant room 
The rest, behold ! was fragrance rare. —Selected. 


The late James R. Osgood was fitted for college at the age of 
twelve. 

The Literary Society of Finland is said to be the oldest society 
of folk lore in the world. 

Several girl students at Cornell are taking the course in agri- 
culture. One Cornell girl is stud ing veterinary surgery. 

The Salvation Army intends to show at the Exposition in a com- 
plete manner its whole scheme of moral and social reform. 

If the streets of London were placed together, they would measare 
about 2,500 miles, or nearly the distance across the Atlantic. 

Dr. Hale’s latest novel, “Sybil Knox’’ appeared upon the very 
day when his friends were gathered to observe his seventieth 
birthday. 

Seventy-seven dollars was recently paid for the copy of Adam 
Bede that George Eliot presented to Thackeray. It contained the 
author’s autograph. 

Louis Kossuth, who is living in Turin, is now ninety years old. 
Several of his fellow countrymen visited him recently and found 
him not only in good health, but taking a keen interest in every- 
thing going on in Hungary. 

It is proposed, as the science of electricity has no name of its 
own, to call it ‘electrics.’ The pair of words, ‘‘ electrics”’ and 
electrician, would thus be in analogy with optics and optician, 
mechanics and mechanician, mathematics and mathematician, and 
many others. 

It was not easy to make one’s way into Balzac’s house, which 
was guarded like the garden of the Hesperides, Two or 
three passwords were necessary, which were changed frequently 
for fear they should become known. I remember a few. To the 
porter we said, ‘‘ The plum season has come, ’’ on which he allowed 
us to cross the threshold. To the servant who rushed to the stair- 
case when the bell rang it was necessary to murmur, ‘‘I bring 
some Brussels lace’’; and, if you assured him that ‘ Mme. 
Bertrand was quite well,” you were admitted forthwith. his 
nonsense amused Balzac immensely, and it was perhaps necessary 
to keep out bores and other visitors still more disagreeable. 


—Théovhile Gautier, 
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NOTES AND QUERIES. 


(Contributors and querists of this de ent are requested to send 
their correct names and addresses with contributions, not necessarily 
for use, but that we may know to whom to direct any personal corre- 


spondence. 1 


COLUMBUS DAY. 


OCTOBER 12, 1892, 


To the echolars of the public schools of the United States, the 
executive committee of the Columbian Public School Celebration 


sends the following : 
The Schools May Lead. 


The 12th of October, 1892, the 400th anniversary of the discovery 
of America, ought to be observed everywhere in America. 

The day will bo marked in Chicago by the dedication of the 
Columbian Exposition grounds. The day also may be signalized 
in every town and village in the Republic by a local celebration of 
which the public school ia the center. 

The public schoola of the Republic will form the most fitting 
centera for all these local celebrations. A national public school 
observance simultaneous with the Chicago exercises will awaken a 
popular interest in the coming exposition. Far more important is 
the fact that the public school has the right to occupy the most 
prominent place in the celebration. The public school is the one 
characteristic institution which links all neighborhoods together, 
and can thus farnish a common bond for a national celebration. 
The public echoo!l is the ripe fruit of the four centuries of Ameri- 
can civilization. The public school of to-day sways the hundred 
years to come, : 

A program of exercises will be farnished by the executive com- 
mittee. It will be simple and adapted to any school, yet so ar- 
ranged that more elaborate exercises may be added wherever de- 
sired. The aim of this official program will be that certain lead- 
ing exercises may be the same in every school in the Republic; and 
that at least in one feature the Chicago program and the school 
program may be identical. 

On October 12 the stars and stripes should be floating from every 
schoolhouse in the Republic. 

It is the hope of the friends of common school education that not 
one public school in the United States will allow itself to be left 
out in this moat memorable celebration. 

Execu ive Committee.—Francis Bellamy, chairman, representing 
The Ycuth'’s Companion, Boston, Mass.; John W. Dickinson, sec- 
retary of Massachusetts Board of Education; Thomas B. Stock- 
well, commissioner of public schools of Rhode Island; W. R. Gar- 
rett, superintendent of public instruction of Tennessee; W. C. 
Hewitt, superintendent of Michigan Educational Exhibit at World’s 

r. 


ARBOR DAY. 


Arbor Day iv New Jersey was the 22d of April. In addition to 
the usual exercises held on such occasions, the Eastern School in- 
troduced a feature which seems to be a novel one in this section, 
and, thinking it may be new elsewhere, I will give other teachers 
the benefit of the idea by means of your valuable paper. 

As part of the program, a vote was taken on the adoption of a 


favorite flower which should be the Eastern flower. This contest 
was open to all grades in the school from kindergarten to the 
eighth year inclusive. Nearly five hundred votes were cast, and 
the result of the balloting showed that the pansy was the adopted 
flower. Later in the afternoon, the children brought large quanti- 
ties of pansy plants and set them out with their own hands in the 
schoo! yard. These planta are now in all their glory, and are kept 
ao by being deprived of their blossoms twice a week. And here is 
the pleasant part of the ‘‘scheme.’? The afternoon of the day 
when the flowers are to be picked, a pupil goes through the several 
roome and gets the names of pupils who are absent on account of 
sickness and at the close of the session, a committee is appointed 
to take these flowers to their less fortunate companions. If any 
better lessons can be taught to the children than these, I have not 
found them out, nor do I know of any better inflaence to throw 
about the children than that which surrounds such a plan as we 
have been following for the last two weeks. KE. H. D. 
East Orange, N. J. 


WALT WHITMAN’S DESCRIPTION OF HIMSELF. 


His shape arises 

Arregant, masculine, naive, rowdyish, 

Laugher, weeper, worker, idler, citizen, countryman, 

Saunterer of woods, stander upon hills, summer swimmer in rivers 
or by the sea, 

Of pure American breed, of reckless health, his body perfect, free 
from taint from top to toe, free forever from headache and 
dyspepsia, clean-breathed, 

Ample-limbed, a good feeder, weight a hundred and eighty pounds, 
—— six feet high, forty inches round the breast and 

ack, 

Countenance sunburnt, bearded, calm, unrefined, 

Reminder of animals, meeter of savage and gentleman on equal 
terms, 

Attitudes lithe and erect, costume free, neck gray and open, of 
slow movement on foot, . 
Passer of his right arm round the shoulders of his friends, com- 

psnion of the street, 

Persuader always of people to give him their sweetest touches, and 
never their meanest. * * * — Leaves of Grass. 


THE PROGRAM OF GRAMMAR SCHOOLS. 


To the Barnard Club: 

GENTLEMEN :—The special committee to whom wae referred 
the recommendations respecting the improvement of grammar grade 
courses re ently made by the Association of New England Colleges, 
respectfully offer the following observations ard recommendations. 

We understand by grammar grades the 4th to 9th years inclusive, 
of school life, and by ‘‘substantial subject of instruction,’’ one 
having a stated time given regularly to its study, and a definite and 


orderly list of topics. 

With reference to the recommendations of the College Associa- 
tion, we offer the following as the expression of the opinion of your 
committee : 

I. We concur with the recommendations that elementary natural 
history be made a substantial subject of study in the lower grammar 

grades, and physics in the higher grades. We would, however, 


dati i hat 
unite these independent ions in the broader one t 
nature study, re in particular the study of plants and an- 
imals, of geography, physiology physics and should receive atten- 
tion daily in all grades below the high school. : . 

The study of physica which we recommend would give an ele- 
mentary knowledge of gravitation, sound, heat, light, mento 
the properties of bolids, liquids, and gases, and an explanation 
the more common machines and of mechanical principles. It wou 
include, to but small extent, ‘‘ exact measurements,’ to which the 
College Association gives emphasis. 

yr and po should be studied in connection with 
arithmetic, and not wholly following it. — Geometry and arithmetic 
should occupy the time of a daily recitation during the primary 
school years and the earlier years of the grammar school course. 
Daring the later years of the grammar school course, algebra may 
be introduced in connection with geometry and arithmetic. 

The earlier geometry should be simply the geometry of observa- 
tion, intuition, and construction. The geometry of demonstration 
can be taught to but small extent in the grammar grades. Algebra 
should not precede geometry, nor geometry be limited to plane 
geometry, as recommended by the College Association. : 

III. In reference to the stady of French, German, and Latin by 
pupils of the grammar grades, we admit the value of the early 
study of these languages, but believe the difficulties in the way of 
their profitable introdaction, even as an option, into grammar grade 
work, are so great as te render the recommendation of little general 
value. 

Certain communities in which there is strong demand for this 
instruction may provide for the study of these languages to the 
great profit of those to whom the opportunity for such study is 
given. Respectfully submitted, 

Horace S. TARBELL, GEORGE E. CHURCH. 
T. PECK. Henry M, Maxson. 
WILLIAM E, WILSON. 

Providence, R. I. 


PUBLIC FLAG CEREMONIES. 

The following days are celebrated by a public flag ceremony in 
the public schools of Minneapolis : 

January 1—Emancipation proclamation. 

January 12—Invention of the telegraph by Morse, 1833. (Ap- 
proximate. ) 
February 12—Birthday of Lincoln. 
February 22—Birthday of Washington. 
February 22—Birthday of Lowell. 
February 27— Birthday of Longfellow. 
March 9—Engagement between the Monitor and Merrimac. 
April 9—Surrender at Appomattox. 
April 15—Death of Lincoln. (Half-mast.) 
April 19—Battle of Lexington. 
April 30—Inanguration of George Washington as the first Presi- 
dent of the United States. 

May 11—Minnesota admitted to the Union. 

May 30—Memorial Day. (Half-mast. ) 

June 17—Battle of Banker Hill. 

July 3—Battle of Gettysburg. 

July 4—Declaration of Independence. 

September 9—Discovery of the Falls of St. Anthony by Father 
Hennepin, 1680. (Approximate.) 

September 19—Death of Garfield. (Half-mast.) 

October 12 — Discovery of America by Columbus. 

October 19—Surrender of Cornwallis. 

November 19—Establishment of the firat public school in Minne- 
apolis, 1849. (Approximate.) 

November — —Thankegiving Day. 

December 17—Birthday of Whittier. 

December 22—Landing of the Pilgrims. 


QUERIES AND ANSWERS. 
— What is the oldest standard dictionary ? J. G. 


— To ‘H. H.’’: In Isaiah iii, 22, you will find the word 


erisping-pins.’? This is probably to what you refer. M..J. C. 
Credit to E. E. Thompson. 


— To ‘'V. E. H.’’: The expression, ‘‘One crowded hour of 

glorious life,’’? may be found in Old Mortality, chapter xxxii. 

M. J. 
— Please send me through your inquiry column the addrers of 

Mrs. M. A. Livermore. C. 


Melrose, Maas. 


— When was the first paper money issued by the colony of Mas- 
eachueetts ? 

— ‘* Queer Queries,”’ April 28, No. 3: ‘‘ Why was the landing 
place of the Pilgrims called Plymonth ?’’ Answer, May 12.— 
‘* The name was given first by Captain John Smith and retained by 
the Pilgrims in honor of Plymouth, England, from which they sot 
sail.’’ Why did Smith call that place Plymouth ? 
J.S. B., Cambridge. 


— I find some questions concerning the Great Stone Face in a 
recent JOURNAL. I am pot certain of the answer to the query, 
‘* To what two authors is the story a tribute?’’? Did Hawthorne 
have in mind Mr. Bronson Alcott when he portrayed Ernest? | 
fail to guess the poet who wrote grand things but did not live 
them. H.L. 8. 

I had nothing to guide me but the story itself. I took the char- 
acters to be real, not fictitious, and the story a tribute to the post 
and Ernest. From the following expressions in the story I took 
the poet to be Whittier. ‘‘ He was a native of the valley; ’’ ‘‘ spent 
the greater part of his life amid the din of cities ;”? ““ He had cele- 
brated the Great Stone Face in an ode ;’’ “The effect was no less 
beantifal when his human brethren were the subject of his muse; ”’ 
and many others. I also took Ernest to be Emerson, and this be- 
lief was strengthened by the statement of Louise Manning Hodg 
kins, professor of literature in Wellesley College, that sach was 
true; but Julian Hawthorne in his American Literature, page 163, 
says positively that Ernest was Hawthorne himself, and he ought 
to know. Whether Hawthorne had Bronson Alcott in mind when 
he portrayed Ernest I do not know. J.C. B. 


Always send money by check, money order, express money order, or 


registered letter. Never use a bill or a postal note i ; i 


OUR BOOK TABLE. 


Owing to the present variety in the size and ferm of printing pa 
the od esignations of books, as 4to, 8vo, 12mo, etc. give litile ra 
cation of size; we shall, therefore, hereafter give the measure of book, 
in inches, the number first given being the length. ] 


SELECTIONS FROM GOETHE'S POETICAL AND Prose 
Works. Edited by Dr. Wilhelm Bernhardt. Boston: D. ¢, 
Heath & Co. 275 pp. 6x9 in. Price, $1.60. 

The suceessfal instructor in German at the Washington, D. C., 
High School has prepared this text,—ein fiihrung in Goethe's 
Meisterwerke,—for the use of his higher classes, who are to com- 
plete their study of the German literature by an acquaintance with 
its greatest writer. Dr. Bernhardt has made his selections with a 
complete knowledge of what American readers best know and love 
of the wonderfal German poet. In the list of poems selected, 
hardly one of the favorites will be found wanting. The dramatic 
works are represented by the more characteristic and powerful ex. 
tracts, joined by prose, which keeps the thread of the narrative un- 
broken. Short extracts give a morsel of his prose style, from the 
letters from Italy and Jang Stilling. Theee are all edited with 
rare skill and with knowledge of the needs of those for whom the yol- 
ume is primarily intended. The form, contents, literary standing, and 
critical notes take the place of philological disevssions. Many 
extracts are given from the leading critics, among whom Boyesen 
figures always as representing American opinion. Besides these 
invaluable helps to the etudent of Goethe, there is according to the 
title page, ‘*a vocabulary of difficult words,’’ occupying forty 
pages. This is headed “‘ notes,’’ and each word in the text need- 
ing elucidation is referred to the notes by number and page. It 
does not, one must confess, fully maintain the high standard of the 
vody of the book. Though containing much which the student 
needs to be told, and which could be found nowhere else in the 
shape desired, the reader must wonder if the students in the higher 
classes of the Washington High School are not accustomed to the use of 
a German dictionary, an encyclopedia, and the English language. 
Catastrophy, alliteration, onomatopeia, and ode, area few of the Kag- 
lish words explained, when such explanation seems hardly called for, 
while the explanations of erl-king and siren, assist materially in 
securing the train of thought. The translation of German words 
is extremely unnecessary and for a pupil who could read Goethe 
with any satisfaction, almost worse than useless, For instance, in 
the beginning of Faust, we have hochgewdlbten=high arched, hate 
= itch habe, thor = fool, schoean die Zehen Jabre = nigh on these ten 
years. For these dozen lines there are three other notes, which 
give the student real help, but the volume would certainly be easier 
for the hand in reading had something been saved by omission, or 
even better, had Dr. Bernhardt given us more of his excellent 
literary and critical comments in the body of the book. This, 
after all, is what one wants of the book, and every teacher who 
reads Goethe will welcome the opportunity of securing a view of 
his wonderful versatility without requiring the class to read entire 
some dozen or two works. We hardly know as yet how to edits 
foreign text without notes and this one certainly does not sin in the 
omission, 


Tue Srory or Our Continent. For the use of schools. 

By N.S. Shaler. Boston: Ginn & Company. 290 pp. 

Every teacher of North America will wish to examine this 
reader, with a view to its introduction as parallel reading.  Pro- 
fessor Shaler has been essentially the Harvard geological depart- 
ment since the close of the Civil War, and it ie very doubtful if 
there is any other man who can equal him in detailed iaformation 
concerning physical North America, not slone geological but 
branching out into everything which one of the most observing of 
men has an opportunity of seeing and considering. In this reader, 
which is prepared to accompany and in no way supplant the usnal 
text-book, Professor Shaler leads the etudent to perceive how tie 
present state of the country, as set forth in the geography lessons, 
*‘ig due to the processes which have gone on in the remote past, 
and in this way to attain to some of the most enlarging concep- 
tions which the geological history of the earth unfolds.’’ ‘Lhe 
chapters deal with the geography, growth, and present conditions of 
North America, its aboriginal peoples, natural products, and re- 
sources, the effect of its form on the history of Earopean colonists 
and their descendants, and the commercial conditions of North 
America. 

The teacher’s first question regarding the availability of this book 
for claes use will naturally concern the ease with which children 
can understand it. For the adult, Professor Shaler is always most 
entertaining. He does not always follow the priaciples set forth 
in his colleague’s rhetoric, yet few will deny that he gets vastly 
nearer the living spirit of the language than does Professor Hill, 
with his aggravating failure to violate a rule. Yet on this account 
one must doubt the effect on children, not that they are not them- 
selves beautifal examples of the living language, but that they 
rarely can appreciate this in priot. It is a point for each practicsl 
teacher to decide for herself. There can, however, be but a single 
opinion regarding the value every teacher will find in reading this 
volume. It opens up a field concerning which the average teacher 
knows far too little, and one filled with interest for teacher and 
pupil alike. 

Junius CasaAR AND THE FouNDATION OF THE RomAN 
IMPERIAL System. By W. Warde Fowler, sub-rector of Lin- 
coln College, Oxford. [Heroes of the Nations.] New York: 
G. P. Patnam’s Sons. 489 pp. Price, $2.50. 

Nothing comes more naturally to one’s miad in thinking ove? 
such a book as this than the thought of Rome and the world as one. 
Bat the reaction is immediate to the hordes of the German forest 
and of Scandinavia, Are we not in danger to-day of laying too 
much stress upon these Garman peoples? Perhaps this is impott™ 
ble, and yet, had there been no Roman Empire with all its luxa- 
rious degeneracy, certainly our ancestors would have continue 

much longer than they did to gamble away each other’s lives, whe" 
they were sober enough to gamble at all. Perhaps nothing ¥% 
more potent for the fatare in the character of these, our g°*! 
grandfathers, than their ability to accept and make their ow? °° 
much of the education and legal and social castome of the civiliz3- 
tion they started out to destroy. 

Mr. Fowler tells the story of the founding of that imperial power 
and unity which made possible its own destruction, and of the ™9”: 
perhaps the hero, best known and most admirable in the wo’ 
to-day, who started that empire upon the road towards its colmina- 
tion. He has written for the audience who need this sort of in- 
formation most, those who know of Caesar and his work, but w'"" 
out the setting in the world’s history which makes it stand out ' 


due proportion. He has avoided criticism and controversy yt 


akill which only becomes possible when one is fully aware © 
bearings and fall extent of all sides of the question. : 
Of these heroes of the nations, six biographies have now 6P 
peared, leaving fourteen, the authors of all of which are announc’”) 
to follow. They represent the men who are the exemplification® 
great national movements studied for the light they throw = 


interest 


these movements rather than for any merely personal 
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The writers are all selected for their wide scholarship and thorough- 
ness of knowledge in fields about the men of whom they write. 
Representing the height of book-making art, which includes the 
best of obtainable authorship, the publishers aim to make them ac- 
cessible to all readers, and certainly their efforts should be seconded 
by all who are interesting in popular and extended education. 


Tue Story oF New Mexico. By Horatio O. Ladd, 
A.M. Boston: D, Lothrop Co. 473 pp. Price, $1.50. Fully 
illustrated. 

This is the seventh issue in the ‘‘ Story of the States Series,’’ and 
is inevery respect a beautiful and thoroughly interesting volume. 
Professor Ladd has constructed his story from material gathered 
daring ten years’ residence in Santa Fé and from extensive travel 
throughout the region. He well says ‘‘ The romanee of a pre- 
historic past broods over this wonderfal country.’”” New Mexico, 
in spite of its progress in wealth and education and its now open 
connection with the rest of the states, still remains a mere geographi- 
cal term to most eastern people. In its eventfal annals we find 
much that is strange and remarkable, and the record of its ancient 
civilization, its conquest by Spain, and later by the United States, 
farnishes reading that stirs the heart and quickens the pulses. No 
better or more instructive history can be imagined than that which 
Mr. Ladd has produced in his story of New Mexice. 

Le Francais PRATIQUE PAR Pavut Bercy. New 
York: William R. Jenkins. Boston: Carl Schoenhof. 191 
pp. Price, $1. 

The author of the very successful book for students learning 
French, La Langue Fran¢aise, has issued this shorter course for 
the use of those who wish to acquire in less time than is necessary 
for a certain knowlege of the language, sufficient French for prac- 
tical use while traveling, and the like. This end is secured by leaving 
out minute points of interpretation, rather than by making Jess thor- 
ough the first steps. _ It is the aim to give such a grounding in the 
priociples of the language as will make further acquisition easier, 
and will permit such further study without the need of beginning 
again at the starting point. The general method of the larger 
book is retained, with some additions suggested by its 
use with classes. Embodying the principles which have given such 
admirable results with the pupils coming under Dr. Bercy’s in- 
struction at his New York School of Languages, there can be little 
question of the success of this volame. Besides the use for which 
it is primarily designed, it should prove useful with young children 
beginning the language, whose study will be supplemented by the 
more thorough course in a succeeding year. 


AMERICAN AROHITECTURE. By Montgomery Schuyler. 
New York : Harper & Bros., 10x6}. Illustrated. Ooze leather. 
These papers now collected in elegant book form, show by text 

and illustrations what wonderfal progress has been made within 

the past few years in developing American architecture along dis- 
tinctively American lines. They prove that the statement, onceun- 
doubtedly true, that architecture as a fine art does not exist in Ameri- 
ca and that we have no original work, can no longer be substantiated. 
The illustrations present glimpses of beautiful buildings in all parts 
of the country, but perhapsthe most interesting are those ac- 
companying an account of the great Brooklyn Bridge, which the 
author jastly regards as one of the greatest and most characteristic 
monuments of the nineteenth century. Another chapter of much 
interest is tbat upon the proposed American cathedral in New York. 

Mr. Schuyler’s studies have had every advantage in the bringing 

out and are a valuable contribution to architectual literature. 


A Kine or Tyre. By James M. Ludlow. New York: 


Harper & Bros., 298 pp. 7x5}4. 

Dr. Ludlow’s bistorical novel ‘* The Captain of the Janizaries’’ 
was a marked success, which ‘‘ A King of Tyre’’ will nadoubtedly 
duplicate. In weaving a romance from the incidents of the life of 
King Hiram in the times of Ezra and Nehemiah the author has 
used biblical matter with great ekill, and presente a picture of 
Eastern Jife strongin dramatic ¢ffecte and rich in Oriental character 
and coloring. The story is crowded with stirring events which hold 
the reader fascinated to the last page. 


THe AMERICAN ACADEMY have reprinted in their 
“paper submitted to the American Academy,’’ “ International 
Arbitration,’’? ty Eleanor L. Lord of Smith College and William 
F. Willoughby’s account of the ‘‘ Statistical Publications of the 
United States Government.’’ These are published at fifty cents 
each, but persons wishing a number for class or club use can secure 
them at greatly reduced rates. 


Tue Quauity or Mercy, Mr. W. D. Howells’ latest 
novel is in & somewhat different vein from the author’s previous 
novels, though marked in many ways by his characteristic stamp. 
It is a strong story which will call ont a wide variety of critic'sm. 
New York: Harper & Bros. Price, cloth, $1.50. 


C. W. Barpeen, Syracuse, N. Y., publish as No. 
XIV., in their pamphlet School Room Classics, an able paper by 
Nicholas Murray Butler, Ph. D.. on “The Place of Comenins in 
the History of Edacation.’’ Price, paper, 15 cts. 


BOOKS RECEIVED. 


Looking Out on Life; by Rev. F. E. Clark, D.D.; price, 75 cents. 
Boston: D Lothrop Co. 

The Opal Queen; by Eliza B. Swan; price, $1.25. Cincinnati: Rob’t 
— & Co. 

¢ Evolution of Christianity; by Lyman Abbott; price, $1.25. 
Boston: Houghton, Mifflin & Co. Sodio 

Payne’s Lectures on tue History of Education; edited by Joseph 
Frank Payne; price. $2.50. London: Longmans, Green & Co. 

by Jno. Lesslie Hall; price, $1.10. Boston: D. 

Heath & Co. 

The Sources of Consolation in Human Life; by Wm. Rounseville 
Alger; price. $150——Social and Literary Papers; by Charles 
Chauncey Shacktord; price, $i.25——London of To-day; by Charles 
Eyre Pascoe. Boston: Roberts Bros. 

@ yy Book Keeping; by George E. Gay; price, $1.55. Boston: 

Logarithmic Tables; by Wm J. Hussey; price, $1.00——Practical 
Astronomy; by W. W. Campbell; price, $1.50—The American Gov- 
ernment; by B. A Hinsdale; price, $1.50——A Planisphere; by Prof. 
Pet , Harrington; price, $1.00. Ann Arbor, Mich,: Register 

PAMPHLETS RECEIVED. 


oRreedom of Thought and Speech; by Wm. MaclIntire Salter. 
“hieago: C. H. Kerr & Co. 
United States Postal Guide for April. Phila.: George F. Lasher. 
CATALOGUES: Chicago Manual Training School. 
¢ Southern Women in the Recent Educational Movement in the 
South ; by Rev. A. D. Mayo——Food Adulterations; by Alex J. 
edderburn——Co operative Credit Associations—Agriculture of 
South America—History of Higher Education in Ohio— Biological 
eaching in the Colleges of the United States——Smithsonian Re 
ports, 1889 and ’90— Calendar of the University of Michigan, '91-’92; 
ublished by the University. 
(be Colonial Era; by George Park Fisher: price, $1.25. New York: 
Sons. 
Heat ee n French Composition; by A. C. Kimball. Boston; D 


COMMERCIAL EDUCATION IN ENGLAND. 


Accompanying the report of the council of the Chamber of Com- 
merce in Sheffield is one on Commercial Educstion in England, 
between 1887 and 1891 with suggestions for its future development, 
by Mr. J.J. Findlay, M. A., late head master of Wesley College. 
Mr. Findlay says that the success of German commercial education 
is due to the fifty years’ experience the Germans have had in such 
education, and to the energy and skill with which many workers in 
that country carry it forward. This applies in a less degree to 
France. Before the age when specialization for commerce was be- 
gun, the Germans attached much more importance than the English 
to general education, and have done so since the beginning of the 
present century. The institutions in Germany for commercial edu- 
cation are founded and maintained by the Chambers of Commerce, 
and are generally supported, managed, examined, and even taught 
by practical commercial men. The causes of failure of commercial 
education in Eogland he attributes to the absence of competent 
teachers of commercial subjects, and he shows thet English young 
men in German commercial institutes show a conspicuous lack of 
‘*grounding,’’ compared with Germans of the same age. This 
absence of a proper foundation makes ita waste of time to apply 
special commercial training to young men. 

The Chambers of Commerce, after taking up the matter as their 
own concern, have left the most serious part of the work to be 
done by others. Prizes and cerfificates had all been arranged be- 
fore there was any provision for teaching. Mr. Findlay points out 
that the work now being done by various county councils indicates 
the right solution of the problem, ani adds that the phrase, tech- 
nical education, as defined in the Technical Instruction Act covers 
the whole ground of commercial education. The county councils 
have recognized that improvement in teaching depends upon the 
improvement of the teacher, and classes are, therefore, being insti- 
tuted in many branches of technical pursuit to train teachers to im- 
part their knowledge. They are offering up and down the country 
many scholarships to assist the winner by sending him to some 
place of higher technical education, where he may qualify himself 
better for the service of his country in technical industry. 

Mr. Findlay suggests that boys up to the age of fifteen should 

attend schools where arithmetic and elementary mathematics are 
taught successfully, and should not waste their time on Latin and 
Greek. They should make a proper start on French and German, 
and have an intelligent acquaintance with the elementary facts of 
chemistry and physics. When the peried for special instruction 
comes, if the boy is poor, he must, as in Germany, get his instrac- 
tion in early morning or late afternoon classes. If his parents are 
wealthy he shonld enter a special mercantile institute or a special 
mercantile department. At present these do not exist in England 
in consequence of the absence of proper teachers. These should 
be provided. 
The Chamber of Commerce in Sheffield, he suggests, should pro- 
vide a scholarship of £150 or £200, and select a suitable candidate 
to be sent to some commercisl institue on the continent. The can- 
didate should be a young man of some culture and experience in 
teaching, but also with some practical acquaintance, if possible, 
with commercial life. Mr. Findlay supposes that it would not be 
difficult to place this student under engagement to teach after his 
return to Sheffield under the direction of the Chamber of Com- 
merce. He would then he qualified either to organize evening 
classes for apprentices or to establish a commercial department in 
some institution like the Grammar School or Firth College. This 
involves considerable expense, but it should be remembered that 
the German merchant guilds have been supporting commercial edu- 
cation withtheir purses as well as their interest for fifty years. 


CHICAGO LETTER. 


Assistant Superintendent Nightingale has been assigned to the 
position of supervisor of high schools, made vacant by the death of 
the late Dr. J. C. Burroughs. He is eminently fitted for this, 
owing to his familiarity with the work as principal of the Lake 
View High School, an inatitution second to none in the country. 
It is safe to say that almost every grammar school principal isa 
candidate for the assistant superintendency thus made vacant. 

It is rumored that the salaries of assistant grammar school teach- 
ers are to be raised, a consummation devoutly to be wished, inas- 
much as everything seems to be rising. Boarding-house keepers and 
landlords look upon the Colambian Fair asthe millennium, and 
hope to coin money there and enjoy it forever. 

Some of the leading women of the city are interesting themselves 
in behalf of women teachers in the high schools, whose salaries they 


desire to have raised to the amount paid men for the same work. 
* * 

It has been a woman’s week. On Monday the Woman’s Press 
League gave an enjoyable luncheon in honor of Mrs. Ida Harper of 
the editorial staff of the Indianapolis Evening News, in the Audi- 
torinm Hotel. Mre. Barker of the board of lady managers for the 
World’s Fair occupied the position upon the left of the president 
of the League, Mies M. E. Krout of the Chicago Inter Ocean. 

The convention of the Federation of Women’s Clubs afforded an 
opportunity to see and hear the brainy women of the United S ates. 
But however imposing these women may be when or the rostrum, 
they are far more interesting when one has an opportunity to chat 
with them on the current topics of the day. Such an opportunity 
was .given at the reception of the Woman’s Club at the Art Insti- 
tute on the 11th. Here was Julia Ward Howe receiving strangers 
and friends with the gentle zealousness so characteristic of her, avd 
Susan B. Anthony, who pressed the bands of many friends and ad- 
mirers. Mrs. Charlotte Emerson Brown, president of the Feder- 
ation; and Mrs. May Wright Sewall, president of the Woman’s 
Council, were present. In the rooms of the Fortnightly Mvs. Isa- 


bella Beecher Hooker was surrounded by a charmed circle. Here, 


too, among other notable women, were Mrs. Jennie M. Lozier, 

president of Sorosis; Mrs. Lucy Stone, Mrs. J. C. Croly (Jennie 

June), and Mrs. Antoinette Brown Blackwell. All the rooms of 

the Art Institute were open, and the club rooms were decorated 

with palms, roses, and calla lilies. 
* * 

Mies Mary E. Burt, chairman of the committee on drawing, has 
aroused some adverse comment by declaring herself in favor of 
accepting a bid that is 50 per cent. higher than another firm has 
offered. Miss Burt no doubt holds that it would be bad policy in 
view of preparing work to be exhibited at the World’s Fair to swap 
horses while crossing a stream. Better work has been done in the 
schools of Chicago under the direction of Miss Josephine C. Locke 
than the most sanguine advocates of drawing could have expected. 
Papile and teachers are interested in the work. The time has 
passed when art was regarded as a luxury. It is now a necessity. 
We now hold that the capacity and necessity are in man from the 
beginning. The savages carved images on the handle of his hunt- 
ing knife of things he saw, and painted pictures of his gods on 
bark and skins before the old masters painted madonnas or pictures 
to be hung upon the walls as ornaments. There is nothing new 
under the sun. We are simply going back to the right thing again. 
For a long while in modern teaching we reversed all this. A child 
was put to copy; a handsome thing was made expressly to be 
handsome. The child failed to represent what he saw for himself. 

* 

Supt. A. G. Lane may be found every day in some schoolroom, 
observing the teaching, noting the methods, fooking over the written 
work, listening to recitations and thoroughly familiarizing himself 
with what is being done in the schools. Nothing escapes his eve. 
When through with the ‘‘ round up,’’ to use a western phrase, he 
will have put his mark upon the work done. 

* 

The Teachers’ Relief and Aid Society, owing to the heavy de- 
mands made by the illness of teachers during the winter and spring, 
is in arrears, and a special assessment is levied upon the members. 
Moch fault is found with this unavoidable procedure, and many 
will doubtless relinquish their membership. Chicago teachers 
onght to follow New York’s example and give a fair or series of 
entertainments to raise a fund sufficient to meet demands. The 
Chicago Relief Society, or, rather, Mutual Benefit Association, has 
been productive of mach good. It is in no sense of the worda 
charitable institution, and the teachers should put it upon a firm 
financial basie. If to do that calls for higher membership fees, all 
right, but ‘‘ don’t give up the ship.” M. 


EDUCATIONAL INTELLIGENCE. 


COLORADO. 


Colorado College, with the codperation of other institutions of 
learning in the state, has undertaken a most commendable enter- 
prise in establishing a summer school in Colorado Springs. The 
lecture course is very attractive, providing for geology, chemistry. 
history, English, modern languages, psychology, pedagogy, and 
kindergarten. Mr. Franklin Brooks, A.M., of Brown University, 
is to be the director. 
MONTANA, 
State Editor, R, G. YouN@, Helena.” 

Rev. F. D. Kelsey, Sc.D., of Helena, has been employed by the 
state board of World’s Fair commission to prepare a collection of 
the Montana flora for the exposition to be held at Chicago in 1893. 
There could not have been a better man selected for this purpose 
than Dr. Keleey, who is universally recognized as an authority in 
the beautiful science of botany. 

S. R. Largent, principal of the Great Falls High School, has been 
elected to the position of superintendent of the city schools. 

Within the past three months bonds for the erection of school- 
houses have been voted as followa: Livingston, $25,000; Ana- 
conda, $50,000; Bozeman, $60,090. 

Commencement exercises will be held at the College of Montana 
during the week commencing Sanday, Jane 12. An exceedingly 
interesting program is being prepared. 

The schools of Montana are beginning to prepare work for the 
educational exhibit to be held at the World’s Fair. While the 
small number of schocls may prevent the state from making as 
good a display as others, it is expected the quality of the work will 
compare favorably with that from many of her sister states. 

The new Helena High School building, the finest in the north- 
west, is now nearing completion and will be ready for occupancy at 
the opening of the fall term in September. 

Miss M. E. Finnegan, county superintendent of Chotean County, 
has jurisdiction over an area of 27,500 miles, while Miss Alice 
Cavanaugh of Dawson County looks after the schools of a county 
having an area of 30,000 square miles, an area equal to that of 
South Carolina, greater than that of Maine, nearly four times that 
of Massachusetts, and more than equal to the combined area of 
New Hampshire, New Jersey, Rhode Island, Vermont, and Dela- 
ware. 

The next session of the Montana State Teachers’ Association 
meets at Missoula, December 27, 28, and 29. 

The teachers of Montana have chartered a Pallman sleeper for 
the trip to Saratoga, for the purpose of attending the National Kdu- 
cational Association in July. 


IOWA. 


Plans are being perfected for a large educational gathering at 
Clear Lake, Saturday, May 28. A numberof prominent educators 
from other states are expected to attend and address the meeting. 

Hampton and New Hampton, as well as many other Iowa towns, 
will change principals at the end of this year. Those changes 
always interfere with good school work, necessary though they 
may sometimes be. 

Iowa will send a large delegation to Saratoga this year. 


Pres. Seerley, of the State Normal School, is becoming promi- 


FANNY C. GUILD, Dana Hall, Wellesley, Mass.: Sheldon’s United 
States History isin use at Dana Hall. It proves most satisfactory 


thus far. 
S. J WHITNEY, Supt. of Schools, Boonton, N. J. After using the 


press our entire satisfaction with the matter and the intensely prac 
tical method presented in this book. We emphatically pronounce it 
the very best we have yet examined or used. 


Sample copy, $!.12. 


pew Sheldon’s United sta*es History for five weeks, we desire to ex- | 


Among the places that have already taken it are 


BROOKLYN, N.Y.; PATERSON and JERSEY CITY, N. J.3 PORTSMOUTH, N. H.; &c. 
H, A. HALSTEAD, Supt. of Schoole, Andover, Mass.: We are well 


fos TON ADOPTS SHELDON'S AMERICAN HISTORY. 


pleased with our new his ories. 


I L. WINTER, Michigan Military Academy, Orchard Lake, Mich. ; 
| Sheldon’s General History I have used for three years, and am now 

could not think of going back to the ordi- 
I think this method of work incomparably 


using the United States, 


| Bary narrative history, 
| superior to the ordinary. 


D.C, HEATH & CO., Publishers, Boston, New York, Chicago. 


F 
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nent in all lines of educational work. He is the right*man for the 


place. 
Prof. D. H. Campbell, of Millersville, Ohio, has been elected 
Principal at Clear Lake. 
The estimate of the Columbian Commission gives ten thousand 
dollars for the educational exhibit from Iowa, a sum far too small 
to pay all the expenses of a creditable exhibit. J. W. Jarnagin, 
of Montezuma, has charge of the exhibit. 


IOWA. 


Supt. H. E. Kratz of the Sioux City schools is to direct the Lake 


Medieon (South Dek.) Summer School during the month of Jnly. 
He will be assisted by 
culture in the Sioux City schools. 

There is now a State Drawing Teachers’ Association, with Miss 


Foster of Burlington as president and Miss Boyd of Sioux City as 


secretary. The first meeting was held at Grinnell on the 15th and 
14th of this montb. 


Special subscriptions are being solicited through the state in aid of 


the educational exhibit at the World’s Fair. 
State Supt. J. B. Kuoepfler is entering upon his duties with much 
vigor. 


INDIANA. 


The authorities of Indiana University have recently placed on the 
list of schools doing accredited undergraduate work the following 
Indiana high schools: Indianapolis, Evansville, Terre Haute, Fort 
Wayne, Lafayette, Richmond, and La Porte. Hereafter the grad- 
nates of these achools will be given credit in the university for two 
terms, for every three terms’ work above entrance requirements. 

Professor Carmen of the department of physics, Pardue Univer- 
sity, has been called to Leland Stanford Jr. University as associ- 
ate professor of physics. ' 

At a recent meeting of the Indiana Reading Circle Board, Fiske’s 
Civil Government and Holmes’ Autoerat of the Breakfast Table were 
selected as texts for the coming year. It is estimated that more 
than eight thousand teachers will engage inthe work. Books were 
also selected for the Young Peoples’ Reading Circle. More than 
fifty thousand young people will read the books next year. 

The spring meeting of the Indiana Academy of Science was held 
at Richmond May 13 and 14. The members spent the daytime in 
visiting Earlham, and in making geological excursions along the 
Whitewater River. The evenings were spent in listening to lectures 
and scientific papers. 

Dr. John R. Commons, professor of political and social science in 
Oberlin, will be the successor of Dr. E. A. Ross in Indiana Univer- 
sity. Dr. Commons is associated with Drs. Ely and Ross in the 
preparation of an exhaustive treatise on political economy. He is 
the author of numerous articles on political and social science. 

Miss Ida Manly, assistant in the department of physical cultnre 
in Indiana University, has been elected director of physical culture 
in the Indianapolis city schools. 

A new chapel building at the Northern Indiana Normal School 
was dedicated May 10. Gov. Ira J. Chase delivered the dedicatory 
address. The building contains an assembly hall with a seating 
capacity of 3,000, making it one of the largest echool assembly 
rooms in the United States. 

The County Superintendents’ Convention meets in Indianapolis 
June 16 and 17. The Historical Section of the Indiana College 
Association meets in Indianapolis May 26 and 27. 


ILLINOIS. 
State Editor, J. A. MBROBR, Peorsa. 


The Canton public schools have made rapid: pr during 

the past two years, under the superintendency of €. M. Bard- 
well. Superintendent Bardwell is one of the rapidly rising younger 
school men of the state. The annual announcement of the Canton 
high school publishes, besides the names of the members, and officers 
of the school board, the high school course of study, four of them, 
an English, a Latin, a German, and a German Latin course. The 
diplomas of this achool are honored, for admission, at the University 
of Illinois, the Iowa University, Knox College, and Rockford 
Seminary. 

Professors D'Ozer and Beaman of the university visited Peoria’ 
April 21, op their tour of inspection of high schools already ac- 
credited or to be accredited at the university. The diploma of the 
Peoria high school is honored at all the leading colleges of the coun- 
try. These gentlemen expressed themselves as highly pleased with 
the Peoria high school. 

Prof. Chas. H. Greene, Supervisor of Music of Peoria, will bea 
principal in the Chicago Summer School of Masic and Drawing. 
No better man could be selected for the position. 

Supt. Geo. Knepper of Santa Barbara, California, writes to a 
friend in Illinois that he is charmed with the climate of that region. 
It declares that mere animal existence alone is a continued luxury 


Miss B. M. Nelon, supervisor of physical 


THE HENRY L. PIERCE SCHOOL. 

Boston’s most beautiful grammar school building, both architecturally and in working appointments, was dedicated on the 20th inet, 
with appropriate and interesting exercises. The principal, H. Winslow Warren, is to be congratulated upon the privilege of enjoying 
the lnxury of such a school house, as is Mrs. Emily A. Fifisld, chairman of the district committes, who presided on the occasion, and 
to whom the district is largely contributed for the attractiveness of the plan. 


KANSAS. 
The Northeast Kansas Association met at Leavenworth this 
month with papers by A. S. Olin of Kaneas City. W.H. Johngon 
of Lawrence, F. H. Graham of Horton, Chancellor F. H. Snow, 
Pres. George T. Fairchild, J. H. Glotfelter of Atchison, I. C. 
McNeil of Kansas City, J. Edward Banta of Hiawatha, B. K. 
Bruce of Leavenworth, and A. R. Taylor of Emporia. 


MARYLAND. 


Rev. John E. Bushnell, A. M., of Roanoke, Virginia, has been 
elected professor of philosophy and catechetics of Kee-Mar Col- 
lege, at Hagerstown. Kee-Mar College is favored in securing the 
talent and services of so worthy and popular a gentleman. 


MISSOURI. 


phe color line is being drawn in the St. Louis Manual Training 
chool. 

The Kansas City high school graduates will not be allowed to 
have flowers publicly presented on commencement day. 

The St. Louis World’s Fair Commission gave the most successful 
local entertainment ever held in the city, May 6, commanding an 
audience of fully 6,000 people. 

There will be 1,500 pupils in the Kansas City schoo] musical fes- 
tival under the direction of Mr. S. C. Bennett. 


NOVA SCOTIA. 


Supervisor McKay of Halifax, who visited our chief cities last 
summer for the purpose of observing the kindergarten work, is to 
be congratulated upon his success in engrafting this important de- 
partment upon the public school system of his city. Owing to his 
efforts, a thoroughly equipped kindergarten was opened last Sep- 
tember, and also in conjanction with it, a training class, both under 
the principalship of Mrs. S. S. Harman of Boston. So well has 
the work been received, that an application to increase the salary 
of the principal another year was unanimously granted by two com- 
mittees, which proves that Halifax is advancing to a place in the 
front ranks as regards educational matters. 


OHIO, 


Columbus. —Mr. Harry Corns, principal of the Northwood school, 
has invented an electric clock for his office. By connecting the 
wires of the electric bells with the clock the various alarms for the 


in that climate. 


opening of school, recess and dismissal are sounded promptly, re- 
lieving Mr Corns of all responsibility in the matter. In this way 


he is able to continue his work in various parts of the building 
without the necessity of returning to his office to give the electric 
signals. The electricians consider the invention of Mr. Corns a 
very ingenious one. 

Miss Annie E, Riordan, principal of the Front street building, 
is regarded as one of the most progressive and enthusiastic of the 
twenty-eight principals. As usual on Arbor Day she had pre. 
pared a novel feature in connection with the regular program. At 
the close of the exercises a package of flower seed was distributed 
among the pupils, teachers and visitors. The children were given 
to understand they were to plant the seed and cultivate the flowers 
themselves. In the fall a day will be appointed and the child 
who brings the best bouquet of his own cultivation from the seed 
will be given a prize. Miss Riordan had two loads of good country 
soil brought and emptied in the back yard of the building for the 
benefit of such children as might not have the earth at home. 
They came with buckets and baskets and worked with a will, every 
pupil being interested in the project. 

Superintendent Shawan has suggested the idea of a picnic for 
the teachers, principals, members of the Board, and supervisors. 
The idea of the picnic met with the hearty approval and co-opera- 
tion of the teachers and will be held some Saturday early in June. 
The report of Superintendent Shawan for the month of April is 
as follows: Total registration 13,890, boys 6901, girls 6989 ; 
total attendance 11,180.2, boys 5515.3, girls 5614.9. The truant 
officer made 129 visits and found 19 children to be truant. 

Professor Frederick Keffer has resigned his position as assistant 
teacher of Chemistry at the Ohio State University. Prof. Keffer 
hen — the position for several years. The students arranged an 
informal banquet in his honor. peices Grorota Hortey. 

NEW JERSEY. 

By a new law the salary of County Supt. Jas. O. Cooper of 
Morris Co, has been increased from $1200 to $1500. 

The district clerks have been relieved this year of taking the 
school census. The last legislature created a new office, that of 
superintendent of school census, and attached thereto the com- 
fortable salary of $2500. The new superintendent has appointed 
his sixteen hundred partisan assistants in the various school dis- 
tricts. Meanwhile scores of achool teachers work along for ten 
months in the year at less than one-fourth of the above salary and 
are not expected to make the slightest complaint. When legisla- 
tors can be convinced that school teachers deserve as good salaries 
as political clerks, pedagogues will wear very broad amiles. 


It is gratifying to hear of school boards who do appreciate the 


_New York, Ithaca. 


_July August 18, M AR’ 
Summer Classes for Teachers RTHA'S VINEYARD 


SUMMER INSTITUTE. 


NORMAL MUSIC SCHOOL = Institute of Vocal Harmony, 


This Institution stands for a principle in teaching vocal music in all of its various departmen E j 

teacher of vocal music should understand and teach Mr. Holt’s new and original Vocal | potany, Chemistry, Physics, Philos-| 
mony (to be brought out at Lexington this year), which secures perfect intonation and natural develop- | 
ment of the voice, by educating the soul in the invisible realities of music. Ninth annual session opens | For circulars write to 


August 4, and closes August 19, 1892. 
Send for circulars. Address Mrs. H. E. HOLT, Sec’y, Box 109, LEXINGTON, MAss. 


AT CORNELL UNIVERSITY. Fifteenth Annual Session begins July 11, 1892. 


OLDEST SUMMER SCHOOL. 
» English, French, German, Greek, Latin, Clas- eae (ARGEST ANE BEST LOCATION! 
Out in the Atlantic Ocean: 
SCHOOL OF METHODS: 8 Weeks. 23 Professors. 
EMERSON COLLEGE OF ORATORY: 3 Weeks. DF 
€. W. Emerson and Faculty. 


| Sleal Archeology, Art, Physical Training. 
| PROFESSOR O. F. EMERSON. 


School of A ACADEMIC DEPARTMENTS : 8 Weeks. 22 Profes’r*- 
N G U G ES a SUMMER COURSE Attendance for 1891 was over 600, from 35 States 
J|and Territories, making this by far the /arges 


BEST ADVANTAGES FOR LEARNING CONVERSATION, 
NORMAL COURSE FOR TEACHERS. 
At Chicago, Il. At Asbury Park, N. J. 


For eireulars address the Berlitz School of Languages, * 


A Patriotic Exercise for Public Days. 


Kristopherus, The Christ Bearer.” 
A COLUIMBIAN ODE. 


With Historical Notes and Tablet Blanks. 
BY HENRY B. CARRINGTON, U.S. A., 
Author of “Patriotic READER,” &c. 


Twenty-four Pages. Single Copies in Paper, 15 cents. Cloth; 25 cents. 
Dlastratea Twenty-five Copies in Paper to one address, $3.00. 
ustrated, Fifty Copies in Paper to one address, $5.00. 


With every order for 50 copies or more we send a copy of the PATRIOTIO READER (price $1.20) free. 
Address NEW ENGLAND PUBLISHING CO., 3 Somerset St, Boston, Mass. 


Summer School in the United States. ‘ 
Send for Large Circular, giving full informa 


Plymouth, Mass., July 7--Aug, 17, '92, 
tion in regard to the outlines of work in all depart 


| 

| Daily Lectures in ECONOMICS 

8, HISTORY ments, advanta reductions, 

| fell S, and:ETHICS. For Program giving | ition, club and board, ete. 

| fu particulars apply to ~ ety oe A. W. EDSON, Manager School of Methods, 

BU ESTON, MAB. 
118 South Twelfth st., Philadeiphia. WM. A. MOWRY, Pres., poncaesss. 


SEA SHORE NORMAL INSTITUTE, 


Martha’s Vineyard ( West Chop), July 18—Aug. 11, 189%. 


A. E. Wassmtr, President, JOSIAH QUINCY, Chairman, 
urnatof Education, BOBTON. Advisory Board BosTON, MAES. 
visory Board. -- JOSIAH QuINcy, Boston Chairm 
A an; J.C. : an, D D., 
Boston ; Dr. EDWARD ATKINSON, Boston ; Gen. FRENCH, 


M.D., Milford, Mass. ; . 
MINOT, JR., Boston ; Col. FRANCIS PEABODY. Jr., Boaton ; 


Best of Instruction. Most Popular Lectures. Most Attractive Seaside Life. 


Studies may be continued b 
correspondence all the year. 
Physical Culture, Cooking, Sclences, History, Selence, Art, Literature, Sloy! 
Kindergarten — Modern Methods in every chool, Drawing, Elocution, Journalism, Stenograph): 


branch 

Teachers should defer making arr 

and attractions. Send for circulars, giving fall 

k. H. HOLBROOK, Genoral Manager, Box 5, LEBANON. 0- 
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services of their teachers. Principal J. H. Hulsart 
has just been reélected in Dover for another year, 
with an increase of $200 in s = 

The schools in the immediate vicinity of Madi- 
son have been joined to the Madison school and 
ill be aged hereafter for the primary departments. 
The Madison building, will be used for the high 
yhool and grammar departments. 

ished a pedagogical library. At present it con- 
of and is located in the office of 
the county superintendent. 


NEW YORK. 


Brooklyn’s increase of appropriation for schools 
this year will be $556,669, making a total of $2,- 
733,842 ——The board of education asks for 
$20,000 for manual trainj They are to publish 
gn illustrated souvenir of the public schools,—a 
yolame of 200 pages, prepared by Mr. E. J. 
Wheelock. They appropriate $5,000 fora World’s 
Fair exhibit.——Sanitary improvements will call 
for $30,000.—A building is desired for a train- 
hog school. 

The Dachees County Institute was held during 
the week of May 9-14. 

The teachers’ institute at Mexico was an excep- 
tional success. Among the instructors were Com- 

jissioners Smith, S. W. Maxson, and Professors 
Zachtmann, Downing, and Poucher. ; 

The St. Lawrence County Institute met at Nor- 
wood, with Dr. H, 8. Albro as conductor. Hon. 
Yharles R. Skinner was one of the leading spirits. 
je is always earnest, clear, and thoughtful. Dr. 

towell of the Potsdam Normal School spoke upon 
‘ Apperception.’’ 

The Chautangua County Teachers’ Association 
met at Dankirk last week, May 19-21, the leading 
ddress being by President Thwing of Adelbert 
Jollege. 


NEW JERSEY. 


State Supt. A. B. Poland begins his work 
courageously. He sendsa message to the Gov- 
prnor in tbe interest of manual training. Princi- 
yal Haskell of the West Bergen school was 
hreatened by lawsuit for punishing a child but 
he faced the absurd accusations so fearlessly that 
he charges vanished like dew before the sun— 
Principal Wyckoff of Bayonne is enforcing the 
ompulsory school law all on his own account and 
s winning many laurels thereby. 


PENNSYLVANIA. 


The attempt to convict a teacher in Hazelwood 
f cruelly beating a pupil has failed to materialize. 
Altoona has upwards of 5,000 pupils and 100 
eachers, 

The Philadelphia Normal School is over-crowded. 
The ‘‘ strike’’ on the part of the pupils of the 
‘anghn Grammar School was ridiculously exag- 
perated by the papers. 

Philadelphia has several women principals,— 
Miss Costay of the 33d, Mrs. Spallen of the 19th, 
Miss Budd of the 21st, and Miss Sherry is now 
elected for the 17th. 

Harrisburg is to have free textbooks. ——There 
are. 6,062 pupils enrolled.——Miss Currence B. 
Crane has resigned and Miss Josephine E. Hepford 
succeeds her, 


TENNESSEE, 


The annual meeting of the Tennessee State/ da 


‘Teachers’ Association will be held at Tullahoma 
ou the 26th, 27th, and 28th of July. 
WASHINGTON. 
State Editor, FRANK P. GAULT, Tacoma. 

Professor Langdon of the Paget Sound Univ., 
accepts the superintendency of the Payallup 
schools next year. 

President Lilly of the Agricultaral College 

writes that he is much encouraged over the pros- 
pects of the institution. 
_ Uae of the able men of the state is L. F. Hen- 
ierson, principal of Olympia high school. Asa 
botanist he is, perhaps, superior to any other in the 
sate. He will do work for the World’s Fair 
Commission. 

Library entertainments have been in vogue in 
Tacoma. The high school and the evening school 
tach gave successful exhibitions that pleased the 
_~_ and brought handsome profits to the library 
‘ 8. 

The College Record is the representative of the 
Agricultural College at Pullman. No. 3. Vol. L., 
78 bright sheet, devoted to the account of Arbor 
Yay celebration, the first celebration of the kind 
ever beld in Washington. A Douglas Fir was 
planted in memory of Dr. Whitman, a White Oak 
i honor of Congressman Hutch, and a Sugar 

aple in honor of SenatorMorrill. State Supei- 
otendent Bryan, President Lilly, County Super- 

‘tendent Bean of Whitman Connty, and others 
wade addresses, 

a Day School, located in Fremont, a suburb 
t Seattle, was opened on May 4, with appropriate 


A MAN who has practiced medicine for 40 years 
ight to know salt from sugar ; read what he says: 


‘. TCLEDO, O, Jan. 10, 1887. 
F. J. Cheney & Co. — Gentlemen: —I have 
ears, a "3 general practice of medicine for most 40 
rience } would say that in all my practice and ex- 
Deserity ‘ave never seen a preparation that I could 
an Hare ith as much confidence of success as I 
lave pre 8 Catarth Cure, manufactured by you. 
Wondered it a great many times, and its effect 
et to fi mm and wouid say in conclusion that I have 
they wor 4 case of Catarrh that it would not cure, if 
vuld take it according to directions. 
Yours truly, 
L. L. GORSUCH, M.D., 
Office 215 Summit St. 


We will oi 
dot ‘‘ give $100 for any case of Catarrh that can 
cured with Hall’s Catarrh Cure taken 


J. CHENEY & CO., Toledo, 0. 
Sold by all Druggists, 75 cents, 


ceremonies. Principal Story now feels much at 
home in the new building. "ae four rooms are 
occupied at present. 

Mrs. Frances Sears takes charge of the Ana- 
cortes schools next year. She was formerly con- 
nected with the Kansas City High School, and the 
Tacoma High School. She will place the Ana- 
cortes schools in the front rank: 

_ A. J. Rickoff visited this itemizer recently. It 
is pleasant and profitable to meet these veterans, 
these representatives of the ‘‘ old guard.” 


WEST VIRGINIA, 

The next annual meeting of the State University 
Regents will be held in June, at the close of Com- 
mencement Exercises, and will be the most im- 
portant one held for years. A course of study for 
the new agricultural and mechanical department 
will be outlined and will require the selection of 
three or four additional teachers. It is to be 
hoped the board can see beyond the narrow limits 


The seventh annual commencement of the Graf- 
ton echools was held Friday, May 6th, and the 
closing exercises of the Moundsville schools on 
May 19th. The class numbered eleven. 

State teachers association at Grafton, July 5-7, 


WISCONSIN, 


Atty.-General O’Connor has decided that in 
Milwaukee the superintendent and schoolboard 
have the sole power to judge of teachers’ qualifi- 
cations for positions in the city school, The 
LaCrosse County Association listened to the fol- 
lowing program: ‘‘How to Use our Town 
Library,” L. R. Dudley; ‘“ What Should be the 
Purpose of Primary Language and How Accom- 
plished ?’’? Anna Grams; ‘‘ Primary Geograpby,”’ 
Fannie Aldrich ; ‘‘ What is the Leading Object 
in Teaching United States History ?’’ Lydia B. 
Berry; ‘‘ General Exercises,’’ Gretta Williams.’’ 


NEW ENGLAND. 


MAINE, 


S. S. Wright, formerly superintendent of echools 
in Gardiner, Me., has been engaged as principal 
of Bellows Falls (Vt.) High School, vice Professor 
Simpson, elected superintendent of Portsmouth 
(N. H.) schools. 

The special committee of the Pedagogical So- 
ciety have issued an announcement of the first 
year’s course of professional reading. Principal 
George C. Parrington of Farmington and Supts. 
B. P. Snow of Yarmouth, and O. M. Lord of 
Portland, constitute the committee. The books 
selected are ‘‘ Howland’s Hints for Teachers,’’ 
“ Qaick’s Educational Reformers,’’ and ‘‘ Fitch’s 
Lectures on Teaching. 
The East Maine Conference Seminary will hold 
its commencement exercises during the week of 
June 5, 
Rev. Beriah L. Whitman has been elected pres- 
ident of Colby University to take the place of 
President Small at the opening of the next year. 
Mr, Whitman is ove of the most eloquent preach- 
ers in Maine and is at present pastor of the First 
Baptist church, Portland. He is 29 years of age 
and born in Nova Scotia. He graduated from 
Worcester Academy, Brown University, class of 
87, and from Newton Theological Seminary. 
The programs are coming out for graduating 
= is to bave a $35,000 schoolhouse. 
Hancock County Teachers’ Association held a 
session at Prospect Harbor, May 20-21. 


/ Corset Waists 


are now made in 


ENTILATING CLOTH, 


also in FINE 


Single Ply CLOTH. 


SINGLE PLY for 


are SUPERIOR to All Others. 
=—Tape-fastened Buttons, Cord-edge Button Holes— 
Clamp Buckle at Hip securely holds Hose Sup- 
porter. Shape permits full expansion of lungs. 
Gives Satisfaction, Besure your waist is stamped 
*“GOOD SENSE.’ 
Manufacturers and Patentees, 
FERRIS BROS. 341 Broapway,N. Y, 
For Sale by ALL LEADING RETAILERS 


of boys and girls have acquired 
THOUS the art of desigauing by home stud 
from the GEOMETRIGRAPH boo 


f designs and instructions, a nickel plated combination 
drawing instrument with each book, sent by mail for 


» | 25 cents postal note, 
Ww. 


b 
B. GRIFFITHS, 351 Broadway, New York. 


ANY OF OUR READERS would like 
to earn from $10 to $50 by represent- 
ing the Journal of Education 
and American Teacher at their 
Normal Institute, this Summer, they 
should correspond with us immedi- 
ately. Territory is being rapidly taken. 
Address Mer. Agency Department 
NEW ENGLAND PUBLISHING CoO., 
3 Somerset St., Boston, Mass. 


FOR SALE, 
mond Typewriter, at a in. 
A fine new Ham ype 


ORCUTT, 
(Room 5,) 3 Somerset St., Boston, 


of the state and secure epecialists for the positions. | 13 


MASSACHUSETTS, 

Boston’s magnificeot Henry L. Pierce School- 
house was dedicated May 19. 

The Second Annual Teachers’ Institute at North- 
ampton, Mass., will be held at Laurel Park, be- 
ginning June 28 and closing July 5. The program 
will be under the direction of the state board of 
education, and will include school supervision and 
management, and the principles and methods of 
teaching, together with lessons upon the most 
important branches taught in grammar, primary, 
and rural «chools. Secretary Dickinson, Principal 
Greenough of the Weatfield Normal School, Pro- 
fessor Boyden and Miss Perry of the Bridgewater 
Normal School, Miss Brassill, supervisor of science 
of Quincy, Mrs. Davis of the Hooker School, 
Springfield, and others, will teach. The tuition 
will be free. The Institute will be under the man- 
agement of Agent G. T. Fletcher. 

The annual parade of the Boston School Regi- 
ment took place on the Common on Friday, May 


RHODE ISLAND, 


L, W. Russell, Eeq., Prof. W. W. Bailey, 
and others, took part in a discussion of the street 
trees of Providence held by the State Horticultural 
Society, May 18. ‘ 

General regret is expressed by the Pawtuck 

ress at the announcement of Superintendent 
resignation. 
CONNECTICUT, 


The spring meeting of the Connecticut Valley 
Art and Industrial Teachers’ Association will be 
held at New Haven, Saturday, May 28. Program: 
‘*Some Educational Relations of Drawing,’’ by 
Geo. B. Hard, Principal Winchester School, New 
Haven. Discussion: Miss Elizabeth P. Bigelow, 
Principal Buckingham School, Springfield, Mass. 
“The Art Idea in Pablic Education,’’ by Miss 
Stella Skinner, Supervisor of Drawing, New Haven. 
Manual Training High School,’’ by? Sam- 
ner B. Merrick, Instructor of Manual Training 
School, New Haven. Discussion: Mr. Virgil G. 
Curtis, Supt. Schools, New Haven. ‘‘ Science 
Drawing in the High School,”’ Mies Jeanne J. 
Stutz, Teacher of Drawing, Springfield High 
School. 

The Bridgeport committee gave Dr. Bouton a 
hearty reélection as superintendent last week. 
The school work is prosperous. 

The New Haven High School is overflowing for 
the first time in its history. 

Guy V. Thompson of Grand Rapids, Mich, bas 
been appointed instructor of Latin at Yale, to suc- 
ceed C. L Moore, who has resigned on account of 
illness. Mr. Thompson is a graduate of Denver 
University ’88, and taught last year in Grand 
Rapids. Under the supervision of Principal F. 
H. Beede of the Willimantic High School, three 
courses of study are now pursued,—classical, busi- 
ness, and college preparatory. 

According to the recently issued report of Presi- 
dent Dwight of Yale, the gifts to the university 
during the past year amount to $373,866.37. The 
addition to the library number 8730 volumes, and 
29,000 pamphlets. 

In Waterbury there weie 75 candidates for 
teachers’ positions, and twenty-three successfully 
passed the examinations. 

George H. Martin and Lizzie G. Morse of Mas- 
sachusetta addressed the Hartford county Asacci- 
ation at its recent meeting. 


Piso’s Remedy for Catarrh is the 
Best, Easiest to Use, and Cheapest. 


CATARRH 


Sold by druggists or sent by mail. 
&. Warren, Pa. 


WANTED: 

Teacher of Isaac Pitman’s Shorthand, Drawing, 
Vocal Music, and English branches, for public 
school. Salary, $75 per month Appilcesioas in 
phonograpby. ISAAC PITMA SONS, 

3 East Feurteenth St., New York. 


CITY OF BOSTON. 


Public School Teachers. 

Candidates for regular and special certificates of 
qualification to teach in the public day and evening 
schools of Boston will be examined br gig A 
Wednesday, and Thursday, August 23, 24, and 25, in 
the Girls’ High Schoolhouse, West Newton St., 
Boston. The examination will begin on Tuesday at 
9 A. M., and on Wednesday and Thursday at 8 30 P.M. 
Attendance wiil be required each day. Applicants 
for special grade certificates to teach French, Ger- 
man. drawing, penmanship. phonography, sewing, 
cookery, wood working, or the kindergarten, will be 
examined at the same time with the applicants for 
regular certificates. All that intend to be candidates 
should send at once for a circular containing full 
information of the subjects and requirements of the 


xamination to 
P PHINEAS BATES, 
ecr'y Soh Lc dttee 


Western Female Seminary, 
OXFORD, OHIO. 
MISS LEILA 8S. MCKEK, PRINCIPAL. 

Thirty-eighth year opens Sept. 7, 1892. Full Aca 
demic and Seminary Courses, including Preparatory 
Course for best Eastern Colleges. Complete courses 
in Music, Elocution, and Art. New Alumnz Hall 
contains Library, Laboratories, Recitation Rooms, 
and Art Studios; steam heat, electric lights. Unsur- 
passed location, Campus, 65acres. Terms, $200 
per year. 


Lake Erie Seminary 
FOR WOMEN, 
PAINESVILLE, OHIO. 


Early application necessary for September, 1892. 
NEW YEARLY SUBSCRIPTION 
to the Journal of Education will 


ON secure a year’s subscription to the 


** Quarterly Register ef Current Mistery” 


(81,00 a year) free, 


Cod-liver oil is useful be- 
yond any praise it has ever 
won; and yet few are wil- 
ling to take it—the taste is 
so vile and it lasts so long. 
Some stomachs cannot take 
it, and some are burdened 
with it. 

Scott’s Emulsion of cod- 

-liver oil is not offensive ; it 
is pleasant to some, especial- 
ly children. It is not often a 
tax on digestion. 

Scott’s Emulsion is cod- 
liver oil made far more et- 
fectual. 

There is a little book on 
CAREFUL LIVING; sent free. 


Scorr & Bowne, Chemists, 132 South sth Avenue, 
New York, 
_Your druggist keeps Scott’s Emulsion of cod-liver 
oil—all druggists everywhere do, §1. 
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CHAUTAUQUA! 


Grand T eachers’ Excursion to Chau! auqua Lake, 
Friday, July 1st, 1892, via D. L. and W. R. R. 
Round trip only $10.00. Trains leave New York, 
foot of Barclay or Christopher Street, Friday, 
July 1st, 1892, at 9 o’clock P. M. 

Special Features.—The round-trip ticket entitles 
each holder to a breakfast at Bath, and luncheon, 
on the train, provided the committee are notified 
one week in advance. Returning, a trip to Niag- 
ara Falls, and the privilege of a stop-over at 
Elmira for Watkins Glen. For further informa- 
tien address Miss C, A. TEAL, 214 Halsey Street, 
Brooklyn. 


MEETINGS TO BE HELD. 


May 27: Hampden County; Springfield, Mass. 

May 28: Connecticut Valley Art and Industrial 
Teachers; New Haven. 

Jare 16-17: Indiana Co. Supts. ; Indianapolis. 

June 21-23: Missouri State Association; Pertle 
Springs, Warrensburg. 

June 28-30: Kentucky State Assoc.; Paducah. 

June 28-30: Alabama Educational Association ; 
Birmingham. 

June 28-30: Ohio State Assoc. ; Cleveland. 

July 5-7: West Virginia Association. 

July 5-7: Pennsylvania State Teachers’ Aasoci- 
ation, Beaver Falls. 

July 5-8: American Institute of Instruction ; 
Narragansett Pier, R. I. 

July 6-9: Southern Educational Assoc. ; Atlanta. 

July 12-15: National Assoc. ; Saratoga. 

July 26-28: Tennessee State Assoc. ; Tullabome, 

Dec. 27-29: Montana State Assoc. ; Missoula. 


WANTED, 
Next September, in a first-class Academy in the 
State of New York, a lady teacher, qualified to teach 
Drawing (Prang System), Latin, Greek, and Higher 
English. Salary. 7450, Apply at once, to 
IRAM ORCUTT, Manager, 
N. E. Bureau of Education, 
8 Somerset Street. Boston. 


DO YOU WANT TO RENT 


A fine school building, erected and fitted up fora 
day school for boys and girls ? Said building is lo- 
cated in one of our most delightful N. E. cities where 
there is a special call for a boys’ or girls’ school of 
this character, For particulars address 
HIRAM ORCUTT, Manager, 
N. E. Bureau of Education, 
8 Somerset St., Boston. 


WANTED, 
In a family boarding school in a large and delightful 
New York city, next September, a lady teacher of 
French, German, Latin, and Music,—an American 
lady who has studied abroad. Salary $400 and 
home. Apply at once to 
HIRAM ORCUTT, Manager, 
N. E. Bureau of Education, 
3 Somerset St., Boston. 


FOR SALE, 
A well established, well e ped college for both 
sexes, pleasantly and health ay located in one of 
our younger Southern States. he building is spa- 
cious and well adapted to its purpose, and suitably 
furnished with boarding outfit. The Campus consists 
of six acres for the use of the college. All this prop- 
erty, costing $10,000, will be sold for less than one half 
its cost. Terms easy. Avply once to 

HIRAM UTT, Manager, 

Education, 


N. E. Bureau of 
8 Somerset St.. Boston. 


FOR SALE, 


A variety of valuable SCHOOL FURNITURE, con- 
sisting of some 80 school desks, with chairs and a 
teacher’s desk; settees, book cases, a fine, large 
mounted globe and tellurian, modern maps, cabinet 
of minerals and shells in cases, philosophical 
apparatus, pianos, including one parlor grand; 
parlor, chamber, and dining room furniture, carpets, 
ete., ete., etc. All said articles are in excellent 
condition, having been used in a first class ladies’ 
city boarding school, and will be sold as a whole 
or in part, to suit the purchaser, on ths most reason- 


able terms. A to 
ORCUTT, Manager, 
N. E. Bureau of Eduation. 
3 Somerset Street. Roatan 
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Some Recent Publications. 


‘ Price. 
Title, Author. Publisher. 

Christine's ros iration = - James Pott & Co, ‘ 1 50 
Hinds e 8. C, Griggs & Co, Chicago 
Scandinavian Literature - - - - Horn-Anderson : “ “ 1 25 

Payne's Lectures on Education - - - Payne Longmans, Green & Co, London 2 bo 
Looking Out on Life - - Clark D. Lothrop Co, Boston 1s 
TheOpalQueen| - - - = « Swan Robert Clark & Co, Cincinnatt 1 
Evolution of Christian ty - - Abbott Houghton, Mifflin & Co, 
Journal of American Et nology - “ 

Gong of the Sword - Chas. Scribner’s Sons, N.Y, 
|)» a Pascoe Roberts Bros, Boston 1 50 
Consolation in Human Life - - - Alger 125 
Social - - - Ginn & Co “ 1 55 

White T. Whittaker, New York 


By E.C. Sted 


“The Library of American Literature “> 


it will pay you to find out by writing toC. L.WEBSTER& CO., 67 Fifth Ave., New York. a 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


— The first installment of James Russell Low- 
ell’s papers on ‘‘ The Old English Dramatist’’ 
will appear in Harper’s Magazine for Jane. 


Ir only takes you 66} hours to go via Union 
Pacific, the Overland Koute, from Omaha to San 
Francisco on The Overland Flyer. An elegant 
solid vestibuled train leaves Omaha at 2.15 p.m., 
daily, and arrives at 11.45 a.m. the third day, via 
The Union Pacific. 

—A teacher in one of the grammar schools, 
who is fond of catch questions, recently propounded 
the following to her class: ‘‘ How many feet have 
a shepherd, his dog, and his flock of 60 sheep ? ”’ 

‘*Two hundred and forty-six,’’? came promptly 
from the class. 

Then she gently reminded her scholars that 
dogs have paws, and sheep have hoofs. — Buffulo 
Express. 


JEST A FLYIN.” 


Twenty-four hours time ahead of all competition 
into Portland, Oregon, from Chicago, Omaha, or 
Sioux City. The Union Pacific, the original Over- 
land Route is doing this every day. You can lay off 
one day, anywhere along the line, and go fishing, 
and still get in as quick asthe other man. You 
can go straight through and make Portland one 
whole day ahead of all competitors. 

See your nearest Union Pacific Agent, or address 
E. L. Lomax, Genl. Pass. & Ticket Agent, 
Omaha, Neb. 


A NEW EDUCATIONAL CENTER. 


William Beverly Harison is now in his new 
quarters 59 Fifth Ave. near 13th St., opposite Ginn 
& Co.’s new building. The fact that these two 
firms and others have moved to this locality will 


ImPORTANT.— When visiting New York City, 
save Baggage Express and Carriage Aire, and stop 
= oe — UNION HOTEL, opposite Grand Cen- 

Ta 

600 Handsomely Furnished Rooms at $1.00 and 
upwards per day. European plan. Elevators and 
a.!| Modern Conventences. 

Restaurants supplied with the best. Horse cars, 
stages, aud e evated railroads to all depots. You 
can liye better for less money at the Grand Union 
Hotel than any other first class hotel in the city. 


— When a man buys a porous plaster he gener- 
ally sticks to his bargain.— Texas Siftings. 

— The question before the house— “Do you 
want your sidewalk shoveled off ?’’—Yonker’s 


Stateman, 


You want a genuine dollar bill, and not a coun- 
terfeit. Your customers want the genuine Ferris 
“Good Sense’’ Corset Waist, and no counterfeit 
offered as a substitute, 

** Honesty is the best policy,’’ and it doesn’t 
ong te substitute inferior imitations. 

he best merchants find it most profitable to sell 
goods of established reputation. For ten years the 
** Good Sense’’ Waists have been recognized by 
the trade as standard in quality, satisfactory to the 
wearer and the readiest of sale. 

Ferris Bros. aim to make the ‘‘ Good Sense”’ 
as near perfect as possible. 


— The only way to get a hen out of @ garden is 
to go slow, but shoo’er. 


— Nothing keeps a stingy man from stealing 
but the risk of the thing.—Ram’s Horn. 


Mrs. WINSLOW’s ‘SooTHING SYRUP” has 
been used over Fifty Years by mothers for their 
children while Teething, with perfect success. It 
soothes the child, softens the Gums, allays al! Pain, 
cures Wind Colic, regulates the bowels, and is the 
best remedy for Diarrh@a, whether arising from 
teething or other causes, and is for sale by Drug- 

in every part of the world. Be sure and ask 
Mrs. Winslow's Soothing Syrup. Twenty-five 
cents a bottle. 


— First boy (threateningly) — “‘ Just wait till I 
ketch yer arter school.’’ Second boy (advancing 
defiantly) — ‘Why don’t ye take me now?” 
First Boy (backing off) — ‘Me mind is on me 
lessons now.’’—Good News. 


— Paper bottles are now used to hold ink. and 
are much lighter than glass. KEsterbrook’s Steel 
Pens will also be found to hold ink well, and to 
have all the other qualities of perfect pens. 


— ‘* Fat men,’’ observes a Nebraska exchange, 
“‘are thick in our town.’’ Fat men are thick 
wherever you find them. 


make it an educational center, especially as Mr, 
Harison is to keep the representative lines of 
text-books and school apparatus, and teachers can 
see or obtain in one place everything that they 
need and at the special prices given by courtesy to 
the profession. The need of a plan such as this 
has long been recognized by teachers, who, though 
treated well by the several publishers can but con- 


‘clude that the good points only are given them 
and their judgment perhaps biassed, as a matter 
of course, to present their own in the most pleas- 
ing light. ‘Teachers will feel no embarrassment 
in availing themselves of Mr. Harison’s plan. He 
bids them all welcome whether purchasers or 
not, and is always anxious to have them give him 
any new ideas. What others have characterized 
as ‘‘ fads’’ and “‘ fancies’’ he has many times put 
to practical use and made mutually lucrative. As 
an instance, his new Book Cover, so frequently 
called an impossibility in course of its develop- 
ment, is now not alone considered the best, but as 
Commiasioner Harris says, ‘‘is the first practical 
solution of the book-cover question,’’ and is almost 
a necessity to the echool or library. 


BUNTING 


When you buy Flags you 
want the best. Government 
Standard is the best; the 
largest flag dealers in the U. 
S. are G. W. SIMMONS 
& CO., Oak Hall, Boston, 
Mass. Dealers in Military 
Uniforms. Write for a 
Flag Catalogue. 


| 
PRU 
NO = 
RemedyF ree. INSTANTRELIEF, Fi 
cure in lU days. Never returns 
no $8've:no Suppository. A victim tried 


im Vain every remedy has discovered q 


simple cure, which he wil mail free to his fellow suf. 


forers, Address 4. REKVES, Box 8290, New York City, 


THE MAGAZINES. 


— The Illustrated World’s Fair for May presents 
the largest copper half-tone photographic scene 
ever printed. The entire central portion of Sm 
World’s Fair grounds is shown in one picture, an 
the sheet is oo forty inches wide. The namber 
contains a page article on the World's Fair, by 
Madame Patti- Nicolini, with two portraits; a page 
article and portrait of Tom Fitch of California; @ 
page article and portrait of Stanley Waterloo; 
representation of the Golden Montana Nail, with 
which Mrs. Palmer is to finish the construction of 
the Woman’s Building; ‘‘ Memories for Decora- 
tion Day,’’ by John McGovern and Nixon Water- 
man; a fine front page portrait of Mra. Potter 
Palmer; an editorial description of Jackson Park, 
by Opie Read ; similar observations by James Mait- 
land; maay quips and quodlibets, by humorous 
writers; an essay by Wm. Horace Brown, author 
of ‘‘A Southern Heritage’’; about twenty-five 
splendid pictures of all the buildings; poems, 
rules, progress, biography and history of the Fair. 
J. N. Halligan, McVicker’s Building. $2.50 a 
year. 


— Our Day for May is promptly at hand, and 
has for its frontispiece a photogravure of Charles 
Haddon Spurgeon. Rev. F. E, Clark has an arti- 
cle on ‘‘ The Youngest Child of the Chureh”’ ; 
Dr. Storrs writes on *‘ The Spiritual Supremacy of 
the Bible’; an unknown author has a dialogue on 
‘* The New Theology of the Narsery’’; Pres. J a 
E. Rankin has a sonnet in memory of Austin 
Phelps; Rey. S. F. Smith has the Boston hymn 
entitled ‘‘God With Us.’’ Joseph Cook, the 
editor, discusses ‘‘Dr. Lyman Abbott’s New 
Progressive Orthodoxy.’? Book notices, vital 
points of expert opinion, and questions to special- 
ists contain much suggestive matter. In editorial 
notes President Eliot’s Speech at Salt Lake City, 
and other timely topics are considered. Price, 
$2.50 a year; single numbers, 25 cents. Boston 
and Chicago. 


— Lippincott’s Monthly Magazine for May con- 
tains a complete story, entitled ‘‘The Golden 
Fleece,’’ by Julian Hawthorne, and several timely 
articles, among which one by Floyd B. Wilson on 
“‘ Personal Economics in Our College,’’ is of ape- 
cial interest to the student. The sketch of Walt 
Whitman by William S. Walsh and William H. 
Garrison give interesting glimpses of this peculiar 
poet. The poetry and literary miscellany are of 
a varied order.’’ ‘‘With the Wits,’’ illustrated by 
leading artists, is a pleasant feature. Single num- 
ber, 25 cts. Philadelphia: J.B. Lippincott Co. 


— The Andover Review for May contains inter- 
esting articles upon Bishop Brooks, by Rev. Julius 
H. Ward; “The Contribution of Congregational 
Churches to Modern Religious Life,’’ by Dr. Wal- 
cott Calkins; ‘‘ The Attemps at Church Union in 
Japan,” by Rev. D. W. Learned; Church and 
State in Canada,’’ by Mr. G. F. Stetson; ‘‘ Have 
We Too Many Churches ?’’ by Rev. H. A. Bridg- 
man ; and ‘* Missions and Civilization,’’ I., by C. C, 
Starbuck. The editorial discusses ‘‘ The Divinity 
of Christ,’’ I. Introduction, ‘‘ Why Not Clear 
Oar April Holiday of Religious Pretense ?’’ ‘* Dr 
Parkhurst and the New York Police,’”’ with Mr. 
Joseph King’s Notes from England. There are 
the usual book reviews and notices. Boston: 
Honghton, Mifflin, & Co. $4.00 per annum. 


— The Catholic World for May has a dozen very 
able articles. J. A. J. McKenna in ‘‘ What Fills 
Oar Jails’’ opens the whole question of crime and 


its remedy. The article is based on the report of 
the Commissioners on Prisons and Reformatory In- 
stitutions in Ontario and Canada. The want of 


All women who are overworked, “run. 
wn,” or debilitated, need ame one medicine 
—and that is Dr. Pierce’s Favorite Prescrip. 
tion. It’s a broad statement, but facts begp 
it out. These are the facts: 
- you're a weak and delicate woman, they 


if F suffer from any of the painful a’ 
orders and derangements peculiar to your 


‘* Proper Education, Moral and Otherwise,” jy 
given as one of the causes of crime, by Dr. Clarke, 
Superintendent of the Toronto Asylum for the 
Insane. The article on ‘‘ The Old World as Seen 
by the New,” is one worthy of careful reading, 
The ‘‘ Talk About Books’’ is always valuable in 
this magazine. Price, $4.00 a year; single copies, 
35 cents. New York: 120 and 122 West Sir. 
teenth St. Rev. W. D. Hughes, Manager. 


— Sun and Shade for May has eight striking 
ing photogravures, executed in the highest style of 
art. These include portraits of David Dadley 
Field and Robert Gordon Hardie; ‘‘A Foreground 
Study’ for artists and amateurs; ‘‘ Cattle Build. 
ing,’ from a painting by R. Piquet; ‘A Wood- 
land Scene,’’ from a painting by George Innes; 
‘* Cleopatra’s Terrace,’”’ by F. J. Haynes; “A Bit 
of Warwick,’’ bv F. R. Greene, and on the 
amateur’s page “ Devil’s Hollow,’’ by Fred Beach, 
Jr. Price, $4.00 a year; single numbers, 40) cts, 
New York: Photogravare Co. 


— Goldthwaite’s Geographical Magazine for May 
treats of ‘* Glaciers and Glacial Phenomena”; 
Cozamel, the Pygmies’ Island ”’ ; ‘‘ The Appala- 


chian Mountains of Pennsylvania ’’ ; ‘* River Val- 
leys’’; ‘*Death Valley Among the Sierras’; 


** Explorations and Discoveries in British Gainea”’ ; 
‘Columbus and His Times;”’ ‘‘The New Star 
in the Milky Way’’; and of many other interest: 
ing subjects. The different departments contain 
much that is valuable for teachers and atadents. 
Price, $2.00 a year. New York City: Wm. M. 
Goldthwaite. 


— Minerals, a monthly magazine, May, price, 
$1.00 per year; single copy, 10 cts. Pablished by 
Wm. D. Goldthwaite, 132 Nassau St., New York 
City. The articles treat of ‘' Minerals at the 
World’s Fair in 1893”; “Mining in Spavish 
ish America” ; Pearl Fishing Experiences 
“* Has the Diamond Celestia! Origin ?’’ ‘ Mount 
Mica,”’ and of ‘‘ Mining for Gems in the Katt. 
The notes and comments are of special value to 
those interested in precious stones. 


—In the American Naturalist for May F. W. 


Hatton writes on the ‘‘ History of the Moas’’; ©: 


A. Andrews on ‘‘ Experimental Embryology” 
Moritz Fischer gives the rules of nomenclature, 
adopted by the International Zoological Congres, 


held in Paris, France, in 1889; J. S. Kingsley 


— 


— 


H. CRalic. 
bound in cloth. 


cation. 


Easily Obtained. 


A Great Book 


Institutes, etc. 
Address 


One of the Best Question Books Ever Published. 


It contains nearly 8000 Questions and Answers, and_ is just 
the book desired by every wide awake, energetic teacher, wh 
is anxious to better his qualifications for his profession or who de- 
sires a reliable source from which to obtain answers to the hur 
dreds of knotty questions which daily confront him. 


This great work was recently revised, by its author, A‘ 
It contains 500 pages and is neatly and substantially 


Kighteen Subjects are treated by it, on which nearly $0° 
questions and answers are given, 


That it is accurate in every respect is attested by the nearly 20% 
000 teachers and students who have purchased it since its publi 


The publishers’ price of this book is $1.50. Our price, for the 
present, is but $1.00; by mail, $1.10. 


SPECIAL OFFERS! 
tr. Send us one new subscription to the JouRNAL of EpucaT!0® 
and 25 cents extra, and we will send you a copy of the book. 


2. Send us three [3] new subscriptions to the AMERICAN 
at $1.00 each and you will receive the “ Question Book” free. 


We want an agent in every county, to represent our pape’ at 
Liberal terms, 


NEW ENGLAND PUBLISHING CO., 3 Somerset St., Boston, Ma*- 


“The Lava Fields of Snake River Valley’; | 


Vol. XXXV.—No, 21, 
= | 7 
8 
| 
sex, 10 relieves and cures, iMvigorates 
the blood, dispels aches and pains, brings | 
refreshing sleep, and*restores health and | 
strength. All the chronic weaknesses, jr. 
regularities, and disturbances known as | 
‘*female complaints” are completely and , 
permanently cured by it. : 
These are facts, and they’re strong enough 1 | 
. to warrant the makers in guaranteeing their 
- — remedy. If it fails to benefit or cure, yoy | 
have your money back. No other medicine for 
women is sold on such terms, That proves f 
that nothing else can be ‘ just as good.” 
| | 
| 
} | 
| | 
| 
| 
| 
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states the ‘‘ Record of North American Zoology.’’ 
The editorials are on ‘*‘ Western State Universi- 
ties in Small Towns.’’ The department of gen- 
era! notes is full and valuable. Price, $4 a vear; 
single copy, 35c. Philadelphia: Binder & Kelly. 


— The Franklin Institute for May treats of the 
Development of American Armor Plate,’’ by F. 


Lynwood Garrison of the World’s Fair; of ‘* Com- 
pressed Air,’’? by Wm. L. Saunders, C.E, and of 
‘* Cellulose or Wood Fibre,’’ by Prof. S. P. Sad- 
tler. Reports of the chemical and electrical sec- 
tions are given, and much other valuable matter. 
Price, $5.00 a year; single numbers, 50 cents. 
Philadelphia: The Franklin Institute, 


—.The Phrenological Journal and Science of 
Health for May is opened with a portrait of Mr. 


W. T. Stead, editor of the Review of Reviews; 
this is followed by ‘‘My Experience of Phren 
ology,’’ a very readable personal sketch by Mr. 
Stead. Other entertaining and valuable articles 
are ‘‘A Lady Traveler in Persia,’’ and ‘' The 
Child Queen of Holland.’’ The departments of 
Child Cultare,’’ and ‘‘ Science of Health’’ con- 
tain much of interest. New York: Fowler & 
Wells Co. 


—A good deal of space in Babyhood for May is 
devoted to the question of ‘‘ What We Would Do 


With Him,’’ the case being that of a particularly 
wayward and unmanageable child, whom a num- 
ber of mothers would treat each in her own way. 
Under ‘' Nursery Problems’’ advice is given on 
many vital questions. Terme, $2 year. Baby- 
hood Pub. Co., 5 Beekman St., New York. 


—‘' Typhus Fever,’’ ‘* Sleeplessness,’”? ‘‘A 
Growing Child's Appetite,’ and “ Dress Reform,”’ 
are some of the topics written about in the May 
ae of Health published at 132 Boylston St., 

oston, 


— Our Little Ones for May is a fine number for 
the younger readers. It is filled with short, help- 
fal stories, charming rhymes, and attractive pict- 
ures. Boston: Russell Pub, Co. 


MAGAZINES RECEIVED. 


The Magazine of Art for June; terms, $3.50 a year. 
New York: Cassell Pub. Co. 

Goldthwaite’s Geographical Magaziae for May; 
teems, 200a year. New York: The Goldthwaites. 

Minerals fur May; terms, $1.00 a year. New 
York: Wm. M. Goldthwaite. 

Abnals of American Academy of Political and 
Social Science for May; terms, $6.00 a year. Phila- 
American Academy of Political and Social 

clence 

The Treasury for June: terms, $2.50 a year. New 
York: E. B Treat. 

Cassell’s Family Magazine for June; terms, $1.50 
a year. New Yok: Cassell Pub. Co. 

‘rhe Popular Science Monthly for June; terms, $5 
ayear. New York: D. Appleton & Co. 

The Globe for May; terms, $2.00a year Philadel- 
phia: 112 No. 12th St. 


Publishers. 
Boston Foreign Book Store. 


Agency for the Publications oy Henry Holt & Co., 
Wm. R Jenkins, E. Steiger & Co., M. D. Berlitz & 
Co., New York ; Hachette & Co., London; Dr. L. 
Sauveur ; &c., &c. 

kich stock of Imported and American Books in 
the Foreign and Ancient Languages at lowest pri- 
ces. Catalogues on 

CARL SCHOENHOF, 

Importer, Publisher. and Foreign Bookseller, 

144 Tremont Street, Boston. 


F you want FRENCH BOOKS of any 

description,—School Books, Standard Books, 
Novels, &c ,—send to William BR. Jenkins, 
Publisher and Importer of French Books, S58 
and 85% Sixth Avenue, New Work. Cat- 
alogues on application. Importations promptly 
made. 


111 Broadway, 
EFFINGHAM MAYNARD & CO. 


Anderson’s Histories and Hist’l Readers. 
Thomson’s New Arithmetics and Algebra. 
Keetel’s French Course. 
BReed’s Lessons. 
Reed & Kellogg’s Lessons in English. 
Kellogg’s Bhetoric, and Literature. 
Mlutchisen’s Physiclogy and Hygiene. 

J. D. WILLIAMS, Agt., H. I. SMITH, 
151 Wabash Ave., Ohicago. 5 Somerset 8t., Boston. 


ST. DENIS HOTEL, 


BROADWAY AND ELEVENTH ST., 


Opposite Grace Church. NEW YORK. 


_The most centrally located hotel in the 
city, conducted on the European plan at 
moderate prices. Recently enlarged by a 
new and handsome addition that doubles its 
former capacity. The new Dining Rocm is 
one of the finest specimens of Colonial Dec- 
oration in this country. 


WILLIAM TAYLOR. 


Qeachers’ Anencies. 


CHERMERHORN’S TEACHERS’ AGENCY. 
Oldest and best known in U. 8. 
Established 1855. 
3 East 14th Street, N. W. 


‘Teachers Wanted. 


NEW YORK TEACHERS CO-OPERATIVE ASSOCIAT’N, 
M. V. Bipaoop, Mgr. Box 1969, N. Y. City. 


Teachers Wanted: 


O.M. Sutton,Winchester, Tenn. Send stamp. 


SCHOOL Shortest, Surest, Cheapest 
BOARD 28 307-0 Wasasu Ave., 
BUREA 


9 
Teachers’ Agency 
OF RELIABLE 

American and Foreign Teachers, Professors, and 
Musicians, of both sexes, for Universities, Colleges, 
Schools, Families, and Churches, Circulars of choice 
schools Carefully recommended to parents. Ling 
and renting of school property. 

Best references turnished. 

E. MIRIAM COYRIERE, 

150 FirrH AVENUE (corner of Twentieth St. 

NEW YORK CITY. 


Teachers Wanted, 


For vacancies of all kinds in nearly every section of 
the United States. Write and learn about the won- 
derful success of our well tried 
CO-OPERATIVE PLAN 
of obtaining vacancies, and filling positions, through 
iocal agents and members. Circulars and applica 
tion blank free. Agents wanted. 
NATIONAL UNIVERSITY BUREAU, 
147 THROOP S8T., CH/CAGO, ILL. 


tf 
sEveryiDayivan 
sicverys SWANT 
Capable teachers, both men and women for positions 
in all states, grades of work and atall salaries. Our 
new forms now ready and business for September ‘2 
has commenced. Are you ready to advance? Have 
you a vacancy in your school? Will you be our 
correspondent? It will per Write fally enclos- 
Clinton Place, New York. Kstabished 


The N. E. Bureau of Education 


Has a call for a ‘‘ theoretical and practical teacher 
of Electrical Engineering.”’ Itis adesirable position 
for the man qualified to fill it. Candidates should 


apply to 
HIRAM ORCUTT, Manager, 
N. E. Bureau of Education, 
8 Somerset St., Boston. 


Educational Institutions. 


COLLEGES. 


OSTON ONIVEKSITY. Seven Colleges and Schools 
A) Open to both sexes. Address the Registrar. 


EEL 


VERMONT ACADEMY, Saxton’s River, Vt. 

A first-class boarding school for both sexes 
Delightful location, complete outfit, thirteen teachers. 
Four courses, Classical, Academic, Music, Art. Prepares 
for any college. ——— Military Drill under U. 8. 
Army officer. Well stocked farm in connection. The 
best school for your boy and girl. Address the Principal, 
GEO. A. WILLIAMS, Ph.D. 


Christopher Sower Co., Philada. 


THE NORMAL EDUCATIONAL SERIES. 
Montgomery’s Norm. Union System Indust. Drawing, 
Dr. Brooks’s Normal Mathematical Course. 

1. Standard Arith. Course ~~ ue } Mental and 
2. Union Arith. Course, Com ining Written, 
Brooks’s Higher Arithmetic. 
Brooks’s Normal Algebra. 
Brooks’s Geometry and Trigonometry. 
Brooks’s Philosophy of Arithmetic. 
Manuals of Methods and Key to the Above. eow 


THE EM PIRE A Complete History of Britain 
a and the British People. Beau- 
ifully illustrated. 12mo, cloth, 560 pp. Price, $1.25, 
“A delightfal yolume. A marvelous specimen of com. 
— yet complete history, adapted in every particular 
class-room use. A more inviting book one cannot con- 
ceive of, with its par phs of uniformly easy length, 
its paper and type of the very best, and its illustrations 
numerous and of excellent quality.”—Jour. of Education, 
For sale at all bookstores, or will be matled upon 
receipt of published price. 
THOMAS NELSON & SONS, 83 E. 17th St., New York. 


Imported Photographs 


from Europe, to illustrate 
Archwology, History, 
Architecture a nd Art. 
Photographs,from Egypt 
and Greece, for Colleges 
ana Schools, a specialty. 
Send 10 cents In stamps 

for 

A. M. LUMBARD. 

New Bedford, Mass. 


PROFESSIONAL. 


CAAIPLER SCHOOL OF SCIENCE AND THE ARTS, 
Hanover, N. H. Address the President, or Prof. 
E. R. RUGGLEs. 


NORMAL SCHOOLS. 


ASS. STATE NORMAL ART SOHOOL, established 

for the advancement of art education and train- 

ing of teachers in all brarches of industrial drawing, 

For circular and further rticulars apply at the 
school, Newbury, corner of Exeter Street. ston. 
G. H. BARTLETT, ncipal. 


ASSACHUSETTS STATE NORMAL SOHOOL, 
For both sexes. AT WORORSTER. 


For particulars, address 
E. H. Russuxu, Principai. 


NORMAL SOHOOL, 
FRAMINGHAM, Mass. 


For circulars address 
Miss ELLEN Hyps, Principal. 


TATE NORMAL SCHOOL, BRIDGEWATER, Mass. 
For both sexes. For catalogues, address the 
A. G. BOYDEN, A.M. 


principal. 
TATE NORMAL SOHOOL, SALEM, Mass. 

S For Ladies only. For catalogues, address the 

Principal, D. B, HaGaR, Ph.D. 


TATE NORMAL SCHOOL, WESTFIELD, Mass. 
For both sexes. 


Catal address 
— J. @. Prineipal. 


W BEN WRITING TO ADVERTISERS 
please mention this Journal, 


Qeachers’ Anencies. 


NOTHING is more amusing than the confidence with which some school-boards announce that they will have 
nothing to do with Teachers’ Agencies. “If you were from an Agency we would not consider you 
for a minute,” they often ang Se our candidates, who have been instructed not to tel! how they happened to know 
that there was a vacancy. ut as a matter of fact a school-board that gets a man not connected with an Agency, 
is pretty sure to get a man whose record cannot stand the tests of an Agency’s investigation. Fora majority of the 
best teachers the country over, men and women, principals and assistants, superintendents and college professors, 
are enrolled in one or more Agencies, and ought to be. T DO against Agencies has either been refused en- 
Put this down for a rule, that a teacher who rails 0 rollment because of his record, or has tried to 
sneak out of a jast bill for securing a position. There are 350 Regents’ schools in New York, and the present 
| bean on of more than 250 of them, and the best 250, have been enrolled upon our own list. Sothe Schoo! Board 
f it gets a fairly good man will get an Agency man any way, and the only question is whether it shall get him 
through the Agency, with the help and acknuwledged responsibility of the Agency, or only through notification, 
without any responsibility on the part of the Agency. In the one case it will write to the WITH AGEN IES 

Agency. get two or three picked men to select from, make its choice, and elect a first class C . 
man before outsidera kuow anything about it. In the other it will have an influx of candidates from dozeus of 
Agencies, got bewildered in the multitude of applicants, and probably pick out the crookedest stick in the crowd. 


THE SCHOOL BULLETIN ACENCY: C. W. BARDEEN, Manager, Syracuse, N. Y. 


OU one of the twelve thousand (12000) teachers registered in Western New 
York ? Do you know it is impossible for a man to read over the records and 
testimonials and recommend more than twenty teachers a day. At that rate it will take 600 working days, 
or two years to go over the list and recom few new members will be taken in and 
mend you to just one position. Possible a you will*not be reached even in two 
years. A littie calculation will easily convince you that it will be worth while to look for an Ageney with 
a smaller membership, which gives more attention to each teacher. If so send for 12 000? 
circulars to TEACHERS CO-OPERATIVE ASSOCIATION, e 

70 Dearborn Street, Chicago. 


Teachers Co-Operative Association 70-72 DEARBORN ST. 


CHICAGO. 
Established in 1884. “° Positions filled, 2300. 


Seeks Teachers who 
are ambitious for advancement rather than those without positions. 


We have notime now to tell you of all the vacancies we have 
Suffice it to say, we have over a thousand on our books. and 


US Season . are getting new ones daily. They are in all lines of edu- 


cational work, and in all yor of the country; nearly all direct from employers. Send for Hand Book and 
circulars. Address 3. J. ALBERT, Manager, The School and College Bureau, ELMHURST, ILL. 


FOR FALL VACANCIES. We want geveral Grammar and 
Teachers Wanted Primary teachers who are now teaching in Mags., and who can 

be visited by superintendents; salaries from $400 to $700. Two 
High School Principals who will change for $1000 and $750; must be teaching in Mass. A man as man- 
ager of Commereial Department of New England City High School, $1400; a man as teacher of Violin and 
Orchestra, leader for a western college. Several women for Vocal and Instrumental Music in western 
colleges. Teacher of Drawing (Cooper Institute graduate preferred) for N. E. Academy. Native French 
teacher (man) for private school, New York. Teacher of Electrical Engineering for western college. 
Send for circulars. THE BRIDCE TEACHERS’ ACENCY, 110 Tremont St., Boston. 


The Fisk Teachers’ Agencies. 


EVERETT O. FISK & CO., Proprietors. 
SEND T0 ANY OF THESE AGENCIES FOR 100-PAGE AGENCY MANUAL, FREE. 
7 Tremont Place,|3 Union Square,)106 Wabash Av.,)402 Richardson Bldg., 
Boston, Mass. | NewYork, Chicago, Il. Chattanooga,Tenn.’| LosAngeles, Cal. Portland, Ore, 


TEACHERS’ We invite competent and well qualified teachers for all departments of 
ALBAN ACENCY. school work, whether experienced or not, to register with us, and pledge 
our best efforts to advance their interests, We are securing positions for such teachers at all seasons 
of the year, and if you are contemplating 4 change it will certa a pay you to register with us. 
Send stamp for W. A. CHOATE & Co., | Propre ARLAN P. FRENCH, Manager, 
Application Form. HARLAN P. FRENCH. : 24 State Street, Albany. New York. 


Pa. Ed. Bureau, 


Fall vacancies to be filled early ; College President, 
$3,500; Prof. of Chemistry, $2,200; 10 College Professors, 
$1000-$1800; 3 High School Principals $800-§$900; $1500 -$1800; etc, 
2 Music Directors, $800-$1100; 2 Superinterdents, Allentown, Business trans- 


acted in ali the States. 13th year. Circulars free. lL. B. LANDIS, 
205 N. 7th Street, (G), ALLENTOWN, PA. Pa. 


Teachers wanted immediately for Registration Form 
good positions and good salaries. sent on request. 


50 Bromfield Street, Boston, Mass. 


ARE WANTED at this Agency. 
F | R S T- C L A S S T Et E For the present we do not charge 
a registration fee, therefore we 
cannot afford to spend time and effort on teachers of doubtful qualifications and uncertain success. Good 
teachers are wanted, and we shall work faithfully and earnestly for them. College and Normal 
graduates are in special demand. An early registration increases your chances for securing & 


ition, Send stamp To DAy for blank. 
meianes w. D. KERR, Proprietor and Manager of UNION TEACHERS’ AGENCY. 
[Established in 1880.] 44 East Fourteenth 8t, NEWYORK. 


THE NEW AMERICAN TEACHERS’ AGENCY. 
Teachers seeking positions, C. B. RUGGLES & CO. pide) 


ish h eat 


an increased salary, should 237 Vine Street, 
FOR REGISTRATION ; commission only. Business-like ; AMERICAN 
0 EE service. Keeps track of the best Principals, Teachers, or SCHOOL 
Tutors for public or private Schools, Academies, Colleges, 
or Families. Vacancies in variety, — many of the best. Blanks for stamps. BUREAU, 
Estab. 1885. 


P. V. HUYSSOON, A.M., 2 West Fourteenth St., New York. 


New England Bureau of Education, 
3 Somerset St. (Room 5), Boston, Mass. 


u is the oldest in New England, and has gained a national reputation. We receive calls for 
ee vy grade, and from every State and Territory aid from abroad. During the administration 
of its present Manager, he has secured to its members, in salaries, an aggregate of $1,000,000, and $30,000 
during the month of August 1891, yet calls for teachers have never been so numerous as during the 
current year. 

ORCUTT : —I have just accepted the position of | Dear Sir: —I sball be glad, 


Dr. 
tin the State St. High School at Hacken- | as opportunity offers, to re- 
which vacancy you not‘fied me. commend your Agency to 
750. Please accept my earnest thanks for your kindly | my —— ane bear ne 
(rrot!,) 


$ 
M. ALICE SNODGRASS. _Nat’l Norma! Univ’y, 
203 Summer Ave., Newark, N.J., May 2, ’92. Lebanon, O. 
Teachers seeking positions or promotion should register at once. No charge to school officers for 
endered. 


services ‘orms 8 sent . Address or call upon 


The National League of 
State Teachers Bureaus. 


The League consists of a State Bureau in each State. 

Enrollment in one entitles you to membership in all. 

Tf you want a position or a teacher of anv kind, anywhere, 
at any time, write or telegraph the address below. 


NO CHARGE TO EMPLOYERS. 
Send for New Illustrated Circular. Send for List of State 
Managers to FRANK E, stead |g General Manager, 


MOINES, IOWA, 
REGISTER TO-DAY. (Central Office.) 
e obtained through us. For the best positions address 
NCREASED SALARIES * SPAULDING. 
Manoger TEACHERS’ CO-OPERATIVE ASSOCIATION OF NEW ENGLAND, 
The Principal of Bethel (Vt.) High School says: $6 Bromaeld St., Boston. 


prising teachers, ‘here need of any Kood tousher being without an 
land to all enterpr teachers. ere is no n of any er g without a 

tare Bpeulding conducts Association. In his hands every er may expect to obtain the position for 
whieh he is competent.” 
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THE NEW 
Chambers’s 


New type. New subjects. New illustrations. New maps. A complete 

dictionary of art science, history, literature, fable, mythology, biography, 

geography, etc. Handsomely illustrated with maps and numerous wood 

engravings. Eight volumes now ready. The two remaining volumes to 

be issued during 1892. Price, per volume: Cloth, $3.00; cloth, uncut, 
$3.00; sheep, $4.00; half morocco, $4.50. 


“ Chambers’s Encyé aia, in spite of the claims of other similar works, still continues 
to hold its own as a standard reference for the home or school. The new revision brings 
its articles well up to date, and introduces a large number of entirely new subjects. No 
expense has been spared in obtaining the co-operation of the best authorities in the special 
lines, and the result in a complete and comprehensive dictionary of useful knowledge. 
Chambers’s has an undisputed title to be considered one of the most accurate, reliable, 


convenient, and useful encyclopedias now on the American market.” 
—Fournal of Education, Boston. 


*_* For sale by all Booksellers, or will be sent, postpaid, on receipt of the price. 


J. B. LIPPINCOTT COMPANY, 


Booksellers, Stationers, Importers, 
715---717 Market St., PHILADELPHIA. 

THE NORMAL COURSE IN NUMBE will attract the attention of 

every teacher who is desir- 
ous of finding books that teach AR/THMETYC, and in the performance of that duty 
attend strictly to business. Prepared by JoHN W. Cook, President of Illinois Norma! 
University, and Miss N. CropsEY, Assistant Supt. of City Schools, Indianapolis. Wait 
to see this new series [¢wo books | before deciding to use any other. 


Address the publishers, SILVER, BURDETT & CO., 


6 Hancock Av., Boston ; 262--264 Wabash Av., Chicago; 
31 East 17th St., New York ; 1028 Arch St., Philadelphia. 


2 D di “A NATIONAL BENEFAOTION.” — Hon. John Bigelow, late U. S. Minister to France. 
BARNES’ POPULAR S. HISTORY 
“48 By the Author of “ BARNES’ BRIEF ///STOR Y” 
4 Dm In one superb royal octavo volume of 672 pages, illustrated with 220 wood engravings, and steel 
ae © | portrait of Washington. Brought down to Harrison’s Administration. 
Cloth, $3.50 ; Sheep, $5.00; Half Calf Moroce 6.00 ; 
— Prices: Full Morecce qilt, $8.00. 
we fies AGENTS ARE WANTED all over the country to sell this popular book Complete 
a prospectus sent to any address on receipt of 23 cemts. Correspondence solicited. 
4 Address the Publishers, 
a> 
— | A. S. BARNES & CO., 751 Broadway, New York. 


PRANG’S 
Standard Colored Papers. 


of the Prang Course of Instruction in Color. 
The Standards of Color presented are reliable for educational purposes having been adupted after 


“ 
An Entirely Vew and Revised Edition 


from New Plates. 
1 Vol., 12mo, Cloth, 204 pages. Price, $1.50. 


The Compendious Manual 
Qualitative Chemical Analyst 


C. W. ELIOT ax» F. H. STORER, 
As Revised by W. R. NICHOLS. 


SIXTEENTH EDITION. 
NEWLY REVISED BY 
W. B. LINDSAY, A.B., B.S; 


Prof. of Chemistry in Dickinson College. 


D. VAN NOSTRAND CO., Publishers, 


28 Murray and 27 Warren Sts., 
NEW YORK. 


Copies sent by mail on receipt of price. Special 
terms to Teachers. 


SHORTHAND, snouts at Home. 


The Journal of Education, in speaking of the 
superiority of the IsAAC PITMAN system, says: 

‘“* No other system caters for the school like this one. 
Shorthand, sooner or later, will have to be taught in 
schools for, the the parents of children wlil demand it. 

Manual of Phonography,” 40 cents. 

Take Lessons. Metropolitan School of Isaac|Pitman 
Shorthand, 95 Fifth Ave., Cor. 17th Street. 

Alphabet and Catalogue mailed free. 

ISAAC PITMAN & SONS, 3 East 14th St., New York. 


AN ADJUSTABLE BOOK COVER 


IN ONE PIECE. 
No joints on outside to come apart. Fits any 
book from 32mo to Svo, without cutting. 
Price per 100, $150 net, postpaid. 
Send fer sample. 
Ww. BEVERLEY HARRISON, 
59 FIFTH AVE., NEW YORK. 
Maps, Charts, School Books, and School Suppites 
of kinds. 


Agents Wanted, 


5000 TEACHERS WANTED as Lich for 


DARKNESS «° DAYLIGHT 


or LIGHTS AND SHADOWS OF NEW YORK LIFE 
A WOMAN'S thrilling story of Gospel, Temperance, and 

Rescue work ‘‘ /n His Name" in the great under-world of New 

York. By Mrs. HELEN CAMPBELL, Introduction 


By Rev. Lyman Abbott, D. 


A wonderful book of Christian love and faith. 28th thousand. 
260 remarkable illustrations from flash-light tographs of reak 
fe. 5,000 more Agents Wanted,—Men and Women. 
200 a month. (7 Experience and capital not necessary, for We 
Aliand Give Credit. Distance no hindrance for we give Extra 
, and Pay ae. Outfit Free. Write for Cfreulars to 

A. D. WORTHINGTON & OO., Hartford, Conn, 


Agents! Meet the demands of the hour, and sell 


SPURGEON’S 


Life and Works, 
Including Memorial Ser- 
vices of the 


WORLD'S 
Greatest Preacher. 


By Rev. R. B. Cook, D.D. 

ass Over 500 pages, illustrated, 
>$1.50, Agents’ outfit sent, 
and territory assignéd on 


N i receipt of 25 cents. Now 
stady. EK. B. TREAT, Pub sher, N.¥. 


Readers 


OF THE 


Journal of Education 


Can secure profitable employment during 
the Summer Vacation by corresponding 
with us. 


We have something to offer which no 


other educational paper has, and which 
means SUCCESS to those engaging with 
These Papers are designed for the purpose of carrying out in public schools the elementary features | US- 


Address : 
MANAGER AGENCY DEPT. 


long study of the theory, and wide experience in the actual use of color 
leading artists and colorists in this country and abroad. icmpaemdeomumbee England Publishing Co. ’ 


Each Normal Color is supplemented, on the one side by two tints making a gradual approach toward 
the light, and on the other side by two shades approaching the dark, thus peodnatng a een e of five tones 
for each color. Each Normal Tint, and Shade has been considered, not merely in itself, but also in its re- 
lations to the monochrone scale of which it is a part, and to the corresponding scales of other Colors. 

These papers are cut in various shapes and sizes, and put up in packages ready for school use, 


SPECIAL SAMPLE PACKAGE, ASSORTED, 10 CENTS. 


3 Somerset St., Boston. 


m my Corsets, Belts, Brushes and Medicines. 


ASENTS make 100 PER CENT and win $748 CASH Prizes 
ol 
Sample free. Fertitory. Dr. Bridgman, 375 B’way, N. ¥ 


School Music. 


FOR PRIMARY SCHOOLS. 
Children’s School Songs for Primary Classe: 
with rudiments and exereises. A collection of 139 
songs. 112 pages. Price. 35 cts ; $3 60 per doz., not 
repaid. First Steps in Song Reading. A manua) 
or primary classes and private teaching: 30 cts. 
tpaid; $3.00 Pg doz., not prepaid. Song Manual, 
k1; by L. O. Emerson. Caretully compiled for 
primary needs. 30 cts.; $3.00 a doz., not prepaid. 
FOR CRAMMAR SCHOOLS. 
mirable collec e, 
40 cts. ; $4.20 per doz., not prepaid. ae 
FOR HIGH SCHOOLS. 
Song Manual, Book 3; by L. O. Emerson. An 
admirable manual for adult classes. 50 cts.; $40 
per doz. Song Greeting. by L. O. Emerson; a variety 
of solfeggio and vocal studies with songs, glees, 
etc. 60 cts.; $6.00 a doz., not prepaid. 

FOR UNCLASSIFIED SCHOOLS. 
United Voices, by L. O. Emerson. Bright schoo) 
songs, (not graded) such as make the singing hour 
very short. 50 es of elements; nearly 100 songs; 
the best book of its kind. 50 cts,; $4.80 per doz, not 

repaid. 

Sond for circular and Catalogue of books for 
Female Seminaries and Boys’ lleges. Octavo 
musie, especially for schools; low prices. Catalogue 
on application. Liberal discount to teachers. 


OLIVER DITSON COMPANY, 


453-463 Washington Street, Boston. 
C. H. DITSON & CO., 867 Broadway, N. Y. 


ARM YOUR SCHOOL- 
ROOMS WITH A 
LITTLE PLEASURE. 


Let the bright side of life be seen here 
as elsewhere, and there will be no yawning 
pupils and discouraged teachers. Send for 
one of Grow’s Games, which give interest, 
information, and no end of pleasure. There 
are six of them: “ Cities,” “Countries and 
Islands,” Rivers, Mountains and Lakes, Civil 
War, and Animals (illustrated), any one of 
which will be sent upon receipt of 50 cents, 
or $2.40 for entire set. 


C. R. GROW & CO., 
St. Pau. or WINONA, MINN. 


CHOOL FURNITURE, 


BLACKBOARDS, 
SCHOOL APPARATUS, 
MAPS, GLOBES, 
KINDERGARTEN MATERIAL, 


And the best assortment of School Supplies 
to be found in the United States. 
J. L. HAMMETT, 
862 Washington Street, Boston, Mass. 
C H iti § Both Ancient and Modern, 
Bought, Sold, or Exchanged: 
Indian Implements of War from any country, Scalps, 
Skulls, Stone. Bone, or Wood Idols or Carvings, 
Stone Arrow Points, Axes, Knives, Pipes, Mortars, 
Beads and Tomahawks, basket ware, old pottery, 
Indian dress or body ornaments, bows and arrows, 
clubs and spears, old coins, shells, precious stones, 
works of art, and curiosities of every kind. Mineral 
specimens from Alaska, Mexico, New Caledonia. 
Australia, and the United States. Correspondence 
solicited. NATHAN JOSEPH & CoO., 
641 Clay Street, San Francisco, Cal. 


Jiploimas 


Engraved. New and ial designs fo orda, 
Handsome |i phed Blank Diplomas in. 
.Stock.adapled to any school. Diplomas fille. 
Plates of porlaits, buildings, ete, readiy for the printer, engiaved 
dire! from pholograph, or from pen-and-ink drawing, 
Resolutions lestirponials, memorials, engrossed and illum inali 
whase work we do, ~~ 


ccler of of Qucag CLRICKETTS, CHICAGO. 
UNQUALIFIED 
| SUCCESS, 
> USEFUL TO ALL 
‘| TEACHERS, 


a copy- 
ng apparatus pro- 
vided: simple, effici- 

ent and inexpensive. 
THE EXPRESS DUPLICATOR is that instrument, re- 
produces a large number of exact copies from any and 
every writing, drawing. music, ete.; much different, 
quicker, and better than other processes. Sample 
outfits 6x9 $3.75; 9x13 $6.00 net. complete. Free 
specimen and information of C, BENSINGER & C0., 


515 Dey St., New York City. Factory 5 Dey St. 


For further particulars address 


THE PRANG EDUCATIONAL COMPAN XY, 
646 Washington 8t., Boston. 43-47 East Tenth St., N.Y. 151 Wabash Ave., Chicago. 


EW COMMON SCHOOL QUESTION BOOK. 


ublisher’s price, $1.50. Our price for the present is B1 OO 1 By mail, 
10 cents extra. 


A. H. CRAIG. | Voice Culture, 


Four Hundred Students. 


Summer Session 


Address New England Publishing Co., 3 Somerset Street, Boston, Mass, 


Emerson (formerly Monroe) College of Oratory. 


LARGEST SCHOOL OF ELOCUTION AND ORATORY IN AMERICA, 
C. WESLEY EMERSON, M.D., LL. D., PRESIDENT. 


Has a thorough and systematic course of study, includin 
, g & complete system of Physical Training and 
atural Rendering, and th 
practical work in every department, cond 


on. Scientific and 


opens at Martha's Vineyard, July i. Address for Illustrated Catalogue. 


RY L. SOUTHWICK, A. M., ~_ 


eow Odd Fellows Building, cor. Tremont and Berkeley Sts., Boston, 


Minerals, 
Rocks, 

Fossils, 

Casts of Fossils, 
Geological 


MINERALOGY, GEOLOGY, PALEONTOLOGY, 
Relief Maps, 


Send for Circular. 


ZOOLOGY, OSTEOLOGY, ANATOMY, 
ROCHESTER, N. 


Stuffed Animals 
and Skins, 
Mounted 
Skeletons, 
Anatomical Models; 
Invertebrates. 
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